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The thought from William Shakespeare. The interpretation Corita Kent Immaculate Heart College. 


“We know what are, but not what may 
pable acc 
for they can serve provoke, cha 
lenge and goad exceed ourselves. 
And what true the individual also true 
broadcasting. 
know much about this extraordinary medium. 
understand its immense capabilities, complex tech- 
the lives listeners and viewers with myriad 
ments stifle our imagination. must practical 
day and dream night. 
The moment are satisfied with what are, risk 
losing sight how much more might become. 
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How much the nation 
afford put off limits? 


One third all land the United foreign oil, there are efforts Conoco has been producing oil and 


States, and most the even more federal land off limits. natural gas for years, there are 
tinental shelf, owned the federal ironic—and it’s unwise. The more rare whooping cranes than 
government. record shows that energy develop- when started. 
Millions acres this land, in- ment and environmental protection land can put 
cluding vast areas that have great are compatible. variety compatible uses, including 
potential for energy development, For example, more fish are being the development energy the nation 
have been placed off limits the caught the Gulf Mexico today needs. 
government for environmental than before the Gulf became the 
reasons. most drilled body water the 
ironic that, ata time when our world. And Aransas National 
country dangerously dependent Wildlife Refuge Texas, where 


more with energy. 
Conoco, Stamford. 06904. 1979 
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Aword smokers 


(about people who build walls) 


It’s secret that there are some folks these days 
who are trying build walls between smokers 
and nonsmokers. 

The theory behind all this that some 
smokers annoy nonsmokers and, course, that 
can happen. 

But you want get idea the 
ridiculous lengths that some the wall-builders 
would like to, you have only consider this: 

one state alone, was estimated that the 
first year’s cost administering and enforcing 
proposed anti-smoking law and building the 
physical walls required was nearly $250,000,000. 

The proposal was, course, defeated for 
the plain fact the one you have observed 
your own daily life, that the overwhelming 
majority smokers and nonsmokers get along 
very well and don’t need want separated. 

This infuriates the wall-builders. Since they 
cannot have their own way world free 
choice, they would like eliminate that world 
government fiat, rules and regulations that 
would tell you where, and with whom, you may 
work, eat, play and shop. And the enormous 
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burden that would place all us, higher 
taxes and costs, does not bother them. 

Certainly one, including smokers, can 
properly object the common sense rules of, for 
instance, banning smoking crowded elevators, 
poorly ventilated spaces or, indeed, any place 
where clearly inappropriate. And individual 
managers their own interest should see the 
mutual comfort their smoking and nonsmoking 
patrons. only when the long arm, and 
notoriously insensitive hands, government 
regulators start making these private 
arrangements for that all, smoker and 
nonsmoker alike, begin lose our freedom 
choice. 

the long run, the wall-builders must fail, 
and the walls will come tumbling down not 
the sound trumpet, then least the slower 
but surer music common decency and courtesy 
practiced both sides them. 


THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE 


1776 St. Washington, D.C. 20006 
Freedom choice 
the best choice. 
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The chances are that you made your mind 
about smoking long time ago— and decided it’s 
not for you. 

The chances are equally good that you know 
lot there are, after all about 
million and that you may related 
some them, work with them, play with them, 
and get along with them very well. 

And finally it’s pretty safe bet that you’re 
open-minded and interested all the various 
issues about smokers and nonsmokers you 
wouldn’t reading this. 

And those three things make you incredibly 
important today. 

Because they mean that yours the voice 
not the and not the that 
will determine how much society’s efforts 
should into building walls that separate and 
how much into the search for solutions that bring 
together. 

For one tragic result the emphasis 
building walls the diversion millions 
dollars from scientific research the causes and 
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Warning: The Surgeon General Has Determined 
That Cigarette Smoking Dangerous Your Health. 


cures diseases which, when all said and done, 

still strike the nonsmoker well the smoker. 

One prominent health organization, cite but 
single instance, now spends 28¢ every 
publicly-contributed dollar “education” (much 

research. 

There will always some who want 
build walls, who want separate people from 
people, and point, even these may serve 
society. The anti-smoking wall-builders have, 
give them their due, helped make all more 
keenly aware the value courtesy and 
individual freedom choice. 

But our guess, and certainly our hope, 
that you are among the far greater number who 
know that walls are only temporary best, and 
that over the long run, can serve society’s 
interests better working together mutual 
accommodation. 

Whatever virtue walls may have, they can 
never move our society toward fundamental 
solutions. People who work together common 
problems, common solutions, can. 


THE TOBACCO INSTITUTE 
1776 St. D.C. 20006 
Freedom choice 
the best choice. 
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“The freedom the press 
one the great bulwarks 
liberty, and can never 
restrained but despotic 
governments.’ 


George Mason 
Virginia Bill Rights 


NORTHROP 


Making advanced technology work. 


Cardless Gotham 


Rupert Murdoch renowned for many 
things among New York City journalists, 
but daily reporting isn’t one them. Yet 
the publisher the New York Post pos- 
sesses coveted New York working 
press card, issued the city’s police de- 
partment reporters who must regular- 
cross police and fire lines. 

Other card-holders include Arthur 
Ochs Sulzberger, publisher The New 
York Times, and Roone Arledge, presi- 
dent ABC News and Sports. Mean- 
while, some New York-based reporters 
who need the cards for their daily work 
must fight get them. Some staff mem- 
bers weekly newspapers, minority- 
owned agencies, and independent news 
services, for example, have recently had 
threaten legal action pry loose the 
credentials. 

This situation—in which those who 
least need the card can most easily ob- 
tain it—is the natural outgrowth ac- 
creditation procedure with few safe- 
guards against cronyism. Recent pro- 
tests against the system have prompted 
reforms, but, critics say, some them 
are only cosmetic. 


uthority issue press credentials 
New York ostensibly rests with 
thepolice department. But the real 
decision-making power resides press 
advisory committee, which makes rec- 
ommendations the police. Composed 
twelve members representing the 
city’s leading news organizations, the 
traditionally all-male panel includes Vin- 
cent Lee, president the New York 
Press Club; Frank Faso, assistant city 
editor the Daily News; and Herb 
Schwartz, the New York Press Pho- 
tographers Association. 

work says Dick Hughes, U.P.I. 
editor whose seat the committee has 
provided him with firsthand look re- 
cent abuses. wants say ‘no’ 
his friends. And ABC doesn’t want 
say ‘no’ NBC, because doing 
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would diminish its opportunity get 
cards for its own 

This willingness oblige can end 
abruptly when independent outsider 
comes for judgment. Last January, 
for instance, the Independent Television 
which 
syndicates news for non-affiliated 
stations across the country, was denied 
the three press cards had requested: 
one for executive, one for desk per- 


son, one for reporter. was 
told that none the three met the police 
department’s prevailing criteria stipulat- 
ing that cardholders cover breaking news 
daily basis and for least per- 
cent their working time. (On the basis 
these standards, cards were also de- 
nied such weeklies The Village 
Voice, the SoHo News, and the Amster- 
offered reserve cards, which are issued 
news organization for use any 
member its staff and which the police 
themselves honor less regularly than the 
working press cards. 

Angered the decision, I.T.N.A. de- 
manded, and promptly received, hear- 


ing. But legal action proved unneces- 
sary. the hearing, the police suddenly 
unveiled whole new set guidelines. 
The stipulation that reporters cover emer- 
gencies daily basis was relaxed. 
Now they would required 
only ‘‘on regular and routine 
The I.T.N.A. contingent was judged eli- 
gible for accreditation under these new 
rules, were journalists with several 
other organizations earlier denied cre- 
dentials. Lending air propriety 
past practice, the new guidelines also 
formally granted eligibility newspaper 
publishers, broadcast executives, and 
tion Murdoch, Sulzberger, and Ar- 
ledge, cardbearers this new category 
include CBS News president Bill Leon- 
ard; Times executive editor A.M. Rosen- 
thal; and Richard Salant, long-time presi- 
dent CBS News and now vice-chair- 
man the board NBC. 

The new guidelines were announced 
time when the police were trying re- 
duce the number card holders ask- 
ing news organizations limit their ap- 
plications. U.P.I. had cut its requests 
from 150 36, and some other organiza- 
tions, such the Times, had followed 
suit, making generally smaller cuts. 
Within year, without any noticeable 
impact the gathering news the 
city, the number card-holders had 
been pared from 3,600 2,500. 

did cut back too 
says police department spokesman, 
referring the complaints from organi- 
zations that had been frozen out. But 
now that the furor has subsided, adds, 
the department determined keep the 
number cards the current, reduced, 
level. some, even this seems exces- 
sive. there twenty-five hundred ac- 
tive reporters this asks U.P.I.’s 
Hughes rhetorically. For others, how- 
ever, the issue not the numbers but the 
distribution the cards among the city’s 
news organizations. 

What makes the card desirable? 
the ultimate cachet unlicensed 
profession. Even foreign governments 
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Bettmann Archive 


have yielded its charms. Times corre- 
spondent John Kifner recently bran- 
dished his press card with sufficient pa- 
nache gain access revolutionary tri- 
bunals Iran. 

For media executives, says Carl Pel- 
leck, the Post’s the 
committee, basically ego 
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Letter out Africa 


arrived Kenya reading Evelyn 
Waugh’s Scoop, tale British report- 
ers East Africa the 1930s tripping 
Over one another pursuit red her- 
rings and filing dispatches out thin air. 
still like several correspon- 
dents told me. 

Governor Jerry Brown’s April Kenyan 
safari came straight from Scoop. 
neighboring Uganda crumbled, reporters 
chartered planes track Brown and ig- 
nored his environmental pronounce- 
ments badger him about his relation- 
ship with Linda Ronstadt. The Washing- 
ton Post stringer reported from Nairobi: 
most [Brown’s] remarks con- 
cerned that most intractable sub- 
jects—the environment—most reporters 
did not find much their notebooks 
the end the 

Because Kenya’s economic and po- 
litical stability, many reporters not re- 
gard the country newsworthy. They 
use Nairobi base from which cov- 
more troubled parts the continent. 
When Jomo Kenyatta, Kenya’s first 
president, died the end last August, 
dozens reporters surfaced for what 


But many New York reporters would 
like see news executives build their 
self-esteem other ways. many 
times you see Murdoch Sulzberger 
covering asks Joe Bragg, 
envoy the committee. 
Michael Massing 


The first scoop: Stanley Africa 


many called ‘‘the first story here fif- 
teen Kenyatta’s funeral, Brit- 
ain’s Prince Charles turned avoid the 
impending handshake Idi Amin. For 
some, this comprised the bulk 
the funeral report. got cracking 
crowed. Another, writing for Ameri- 
can wire service, agonized over whether 
lead with the royal snub Kenya’s 
burial its first president. After check- 
ing with another wire service, went 
with Kenyatta. 


fter the funeral, was sharing with 
another reporter the meager 
gleanings interviews with 
people the street. had encountered 
language barriers and suspicion, and 
told colleague, didn’t really get 
any quotes you couldn’t have made 
The reluctance correspondents 
venture beyond the elite who speak En- 
glish has often been cited one reason 
for shallow coverage out Africa. 
Some journalists add semblance 
depth soliciting comment from their 
house help. But one American reporter 
resisted even this form contact. 


Press fiddles 
while drivers burn 


The sheer statistics the undertaking 
are trifle awesome: its height, the 
Los Angeles Times had thirty reporters 
and editors working the story; the 


some instances, the circle news 
sources shrinks Western observ- 
who, often not, another re- 
porter simply one’s self. When Ugan- 
da’s first skirmishes with Tanzania fil- 
tered Nairobi via Amin’s Radio Ugan- 
last October, watched one wire re- 
porter telephone another ask, 
conversation that followed, 
turned his typewriter and tapped out 
his story. 

Not all correspondents work this way, 
course, and some are very good. 
view, one the best based Nairo- 
David Lamb the Los Angeles 
Times. explores all kinds events, 
ideas, and characters, stuffs his stories 
with first-hand detail, and illuminates 
landscape that Americans really still 
dark. 

David Ottaway The Washington 
Post another exception. During the 
six-months war between Uganda and 
Tanzania, many stories from Nairobi 
tagged Amin simply Fi- 
nally, mid-April, Ottaway, writing 
from few countries away Rhodesia, 
examined the origins the man’s pow- 
er: was the African common man’s 
hero, viewed the incarnation black 
nationalism—the African who freed his 
economy from the greedy grasp Asian 
traders and middlemen and who stood 
the white West nationalizing Brit- 
ish and other foreign companies. 

Meanwhile, too many other reporters 
and editors seem regard East Africa 
much the same light Universal News 
reporter Corker and his chief Scoop: 
day the chief has and says, 
‘Corker, you’re off ‘Out- 
of-town job?’ asked. ‘East Africa,’ 
said, just like that, ‘pack your traps.’ 
the story?’ asked. ‘Well,’ 
said, lot niggers are having war. 
don’t see anything myself, but the 
other agencies are sending feature men, 

Katharine Seelye 
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TODAY, UNIQUE 
CHEMICAL COR 


Cross-section severely clogged coronary artery Coronary artery monkey fed identical diet, but 
monkey fed diet. Extensive vessel provided with cetaben, one several new compounds 
wall damage indicates atherosclerosis. being tested heart researchers Lederle 


Laboratories. Virtually vessel wall damage, minimal 


LIFE-SAVING 
MEDICINE? 


ta 
Here Lederle, are and similar research find 
America’s most deadly scientific resources 
killer, atherosclerosis. financial commitment, but 
pictured above, our the lives some the 


heart disease every year. 


LEDERLE LABORATORIES 
Division 

American Cyanamid Co. 
Pearl River, New York 10965 


atherosclerosis. But will 
compounds 

long-term goal fund this 


Atherosclerotic human artery clogged with fatty deposits. 
More Americans die heart disease associated with 
atherosclerosis than from any other cause. will take 
years laboratory and clinical work determine 
cetaben effective and safe for use humans. 


(For more information pharmaceutical research, write for our booklet Human Health 
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IMMEDIATE 


OPENINGS 


THE OFFICE 
THE FUTURE. 


DIRECTOR 


corporation announces new 
position for experienced executive 
mation management Will assume re- 
sponsibility for integrating ali departments 
into information reporting system 
cutting across marketing. produc- 
tion, service and director will re- 
port directly Corporate Vice President- 
Operations. 


MBA pius 10-15 years’ experience required 
But most important requirement will ability 
anticipate and pian for fast-growing infor- 
mation management needs major Fortune 
500 corporation. interested and 
please write confidence. 
ing resume and salary history. to: 


ATC-2656 JOURNAL 
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Not long ago, you mentioned someone 
you were the information management field, you 
were greeted with polite smile and vacant stare. 

Today, liable get job offer. 

Suddenly major corporations are hiring 
Directors Information Management and Managers 
Information Services. Who, when they arrive 
the job, will find several hundred million pieces 
information waiting managed. 

Fortunately, also find company who 
can help them manage it: Xerox. 

offer Xerox copiers and duplicators that 
not only reproduce information, but also sort, reduce 
and copy both sides. 

Electronic printers that take information 
directly from computers—and then print out with 
laser beams. 

Electronic typing systems that type and store 
information—so you can readily find and revise it. 

fact, today there are Xerox machines that 
can perform almost any information management 
job. Including the most important one: 

Helping information managers their job. 


XEROX 


XEROX@ is a trademark of XEROX CORPORATION. 


asked Americans: 


Should Suffer from 
Future Energy Shortages?’ 


poll, Americans supported sharing energy 
shortages among all groups consumers: 


“Ts your feeling that any cutbacks that come the use 
energy the American public should about equally 
divided between all groups Americans your 
feeling that some groups the American consuming 
public should have cut back good deal more less 
than most people?” 


Source: March 1979 national probability sample, telephone, 
adults. Conducted for Union Carbide Roger Seasonwein Associates, Inc. 


majority said 
Us.’ 


majority Americans believe that 
all groups our society should share 
the burdens any future energy 
shortages about equally. They reject 
the idea that some groups ought 
cut back more, less, than others. 
Apparently, Americans have not lost 
their sense fairness and shared 
sacrifice time when, was shown than the value the feedstocks 
another Seasonwein poll, percent themselves. 

felt that the next few months will The petrochemical industry 
facing energy shortages. one the few U.S. industries 
maintain favorable balance 
trade; 1976 amounted 
$4.1 billion. 


Petroleum and natural gas provide 
the basic building blocks for 
products diverse fertilizers, 
chemicals, plastics, medicines 
and fabrics. 

1976, over million American 
jobs depended petroleum and 
gas feedstocks. 

The value the products made 
directly from these feedstocks 
was $20.3 billion higher, 1976, 


While these questions were part 
survey American attitudes 
energy conservation, they shed light 
the related questions what the 
public feels fair dealing with 
energy shortages. And Feedstocks—a small but 
public policies for allocating energy Vital percentage. 

future shortage, our leaders will have Only small part America’s 

consider public attitudes well enormous use energy resources 
such economic realities the goes for feedstocks, but that small 
importance energy resources Percentage vital. 

raw materials, rather than fuel. 


1976 equaled just 4.1 percent 
America’s total oil and gas 
consumption. 

Because there are ready 


Energy building block. 

Most Americans think energy 
fuel; source heat, light 
motion home and the job. But 
energy materials such oil and gas are 
also used companies like Union 
Carbide raw materials— 
feedstocks—for which there are now 
ready substitutes. 


would have more severe effects 


and the availability essential 
products are stake. 


The oil and gas used for feedstocks 


substitutes, cutting back feedstocks 


our economy than cutting back other 
uses energy resources. Many jobs 


Where Union Carbide 
stands energy supplies. 


Union Carbide now uses about 
billion worth energy resources for 
fuel, power and raw materials per year, 
and have proven commitment 
conserving energy resources and using 
them wisely. the end 1978, 
reduced our energy use per pound 
product more than percent 
compared 1972. And have 
recently announced new conservation 
goals that would bring our 1985 energy 
use level down additional 
percent, compared 1972. 


Union Carbide supports public 
policies, including the use market 
prices, that would encourage domestic 
energy production and conservation. 
support policies for dealing with 
shortages that would share the burden 
equitably and that would recognize 
that petroleum and natural gas 
feedstocks are irreplaceable and vital 
our society. 


This advertisement part 
continuing series public opinions 
and national concerns. For more 
information, write for your 
complimentary copy 
Attitudes Energy Conservation,” 
report the nationwide survey. 


Write to: 
Conservation 
Union Carbide Corporation 
270 Park Avenue 
New York, New York 10017 


San Francisco Chronicle and Examiner 
were each averaging four five stories 
day the front page; Sacramento, 
the Bee quadrupled the staff normally 
assigned energy and dispatched re- 
porters and photographers throughout 
the Central Valley. 

The story, course, was the Great 
California Gas Shortage, and for the 
month May was singular (one re- 
porter calls preoc- 
cupation California’s news media. For 
the photographers and mini-cam crews, 
the story was field day opportuni- 
ties: blocks-long lines cars were 
splashed across the front pages and led 
the six o’clock broadcasts for nearly five 
solid weeks. Two Los Angeles sta- 
tions had roving teams assigned rush 
from gas station gas station, searching 
for human-interest angles and feature 
material. spot-check twenty papers 
showed that every one them had as- 
signed staff the running story. 

Public reaction the shortage—espe- 
cially the anger and suspicion—chal- 
lenged editors provide coverage the 
complex causes the apparent crisis. 
proved tough challenge. 

never going quite certain 
just how close the truth 
says Frank McCulloch, managing editor 
the Sacramento Bee (and former Time 
Saigon bureau chief). McCulloch doubts 
the ability the media cover stories 
like the shortage. When comes get- 
ting basic statistics, remarks, 
just outgunned and outnumbered—and 
dependent the American Petroleum 
His assessment was repeated 
other journalists throughout the state. 
Says Paul Steiger, the Los Angeles 
Times financial editor who led that pa- 
per’s special energy team, wish there 
had been some kind independent data 
base. The numbers were continual 
question for 

This problem was particularly vexing 
Times reporter Robert Scheer, who 
early May succeeded getting exten- 
sive interview with Harold Haynes, 
chairman the board the Standard 
Oil Company California, the state’s 
largest supplier gasoline. Scheer 
pressed Haynes hard for accurate infor- 
mation, but the four days that passed 
between the wide-ranging interview and 
its appearance the Times May 14, 
Scheer found could not pursue appar- 
ent discrepancies between 
statements and figures had obtained 
from Haynes’s plant managers. such 
questions the capacity the compa- 
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reau) also meant break continuity. 


ny’s refineries, the amount oil mov- 
ing through the whole system, simply But, overall, the Times’s effort was im- 
had nothing check the statements pressive, particular its four-page May 
against; the data needed weren’t pub- special report THE GREAT GAS 
lic. The interview, headlined CRUNCH—WHO BLAME AND WHY. 
CRUNCH NOT CRISIS, OIL EXECUTIVE Elsewhere, the more conventional 
CONTENDS (the kicker added AND NOT problems seemed 
FAULT), received wide- staffed, caught against deadlines, papers 
spread attention. Criticized some and stations relied the wires and 
perfunctory places, was defended feeds from the half-dozen large papers 
others for least posing questions that could assign investigative staff 
the minds many Californians. press beyond the easy gas-line stories. 
Christopher Rand, Bay Area 
inherent difficulty covering expert the oil industry and Federal 
the huge, highly technical pe- Trade Commission consultant, the up- 
troleum industry was compound- shot was combination missed leads 
conflicting organizational priori- and mishandled angles. The most serious 
ties. Only handful California papers defect, says Rand, was that reporters 
have full-time energy reporters, and didn’t know what questions ask. For 
most these have been stretched thin example, California derives much its 
assignments cover oil, coal, nu- foreign crude from Indonesia (where 
clear, and solar developments. the properties operated 
case the Sacramento Union, pursuing owned Standard California and 


the gas crisis story meant that assign- Texaco—produce more than half the 
output); but, says Rand, reporters failed 
ask industry spokesmen why Indone- 
sian production dropped January and 
February just other O.P.E.C. coun- 
tries were increasing output. James Flug, 
head Washington-based Energy Ac- 


ments had rolled over among re- 
porters, leaving follow-up shared 
throughout the city room. the Times, 
which had maintained energy desk, 
routine transfers key reporters such 
William Stahl (to the Washington bu- 


TELLING LIVES 
The Biographer’s Art 


Leon Edel, Justin Kaplan, 
Alfred Kazin, Doris Kearns 
Theodore Rosengarten, Barbara 
Tuchman and Geoffrey Wolff 


Edited Marc Pachter 


Here, these original essays, seven the most honored 
biographers our time—Pulitzer Prize winners, National 
Book Award winners, esteemed literary critics—examine the 
joys and limitations defining life. Telling Lives 
unparalleled evocation the most popular the literary 
arts. $9.95 bookstores from the publisher. 


National Portrait Gallery/New Republic Book 


1220 19th Street, NW/Washington, 20036 
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Chicago Sun-Times, Jim Frost 


tion, adds that questions should have 
been asked about the companies’ failure 
modify West Coast refineries han- 
dle the glut Alaskan crude, and Shell’s 
and Texaco’s excess refinery capacity 
California. 

Although the Bee’s McCulloch sees 
the crisis just consumer story— 


CHRONICLE 


though one some questions 
such these point the possibility that 
was indeed something more. Until the 
press formulates the right queries, how- 
ever, the responses receives are not 
likely satisfy these very same consum- 
ers, increasingly impatient for more con- 
vincing answers. Richard Parker 


Pulitzers: was the Mirage deception? 


The Pulitzer prizes continue generate 
controversy. Last year, members sev- 
eral nominating juries did slow burn 
when the advisory board, which makes 
the final selections, overturned the ju- 
ries’ judgments five the eleven jour- 
nalism categories. prevent another 
rash hurt feelings this year, the Pulit- 
zer committee changed the rules. Each 
choices—no fewer than three and 
more than five—in alphabetical order 
what would now called the prize 
board. short, the juries would sift and 
cull, but would not rank their final selec- 
tions. But, once again, there was flap. 
For the most part, the juries disregard- 
the new guidelines, making recom- 
mendations they saw fit. And, again, 
the board—whose fifteen members in- 
clude Benjamin Bradlee The Wash- 
ington Post, James Reston The New 
York Times, Clayton Kirkpatrick the 
Chicago Tribune, and Thomas Winship 
The Boston Globe—overturned their 


The Mirage: was there another way? 
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recommendations several categories. 
the commentary category, for in- 
stance, the Times’s Russell Baker edged 
out Vermont Royster The Wall Street 
Journal, while cartooning The Wash- 
ington Post’s venerated was 
picked over Robert Englehart the 
Dayton Journal Herald. 

Ironically, the most interesting dispute 
cropped the one category whose 
jury had abided the new Pulitzer 
rules. The jury for the special local re- 
porting award sent four nominees, 
the prescribed alphabetical order, the 
prize board. One them was the Chica- 
Sun-Times’s series. 

From January February 1978, 
the Sun-Times had rocked the Windy 
City with articles corruption among 
municipal and state agencies. The meth- 
used obtain the evidence was 
newsworthy the disclosures. The 
newspaper bar, the Mirage, 
and reporters Pam Zekman and Zay 
Smith stood back wiping glasses and 


— 


pouring shots while inspectors, accoun- 
tants, and distributors solicited bribes, 
offered advice how cheat the state, 
and otherwise revealed their sins. 

The series was obviously strong con- 
tender, but the prize went elsewhere. 
Reporters Gilbert Gaul and Elliot 
Jaspin the Pottsville (Pennsylvania) 
Republican received for story about 
the destruction coal corporation 
group linked organized crime. 

Sun-Times editor Jim Hoge called the 
board’s decision example 
ciousness and and, 
others wondered why Zekman and Smith 
had lost out, word spread that majority 
the Pulitzer board had had reserva- 
tions about the Sun-Times’s undercover 
methods. 


Osing aworker another occu- 

pation is, course, not new 

journalistic device. And, the 
past, resorting has not prevented re- 
porters from winning Pulitzers. William 
Jones the Chicago Tribune, who won 
one 1971, worked ambulance 
driver gather information for articles 
that exposed collusion between police 
and private ambulance companies; and 
Edgar May the Buffalo Evening News, 
who won Pulitzer 1961, took job 
social worker report his story. 
what made the board nervous about the 
Mirage series? 

James Reston helped define the is- 
sue when reportedly drew distinc- 
tion between and ‘‘decep- 
the board meeting. Pretense, 
this scheme, passive act: the reporter 
allows someone draw the wrong con- 
clusion about who what 
knows. Deception, however, active: 
the reporter intends mislead. 
biblical, says Bradlee the Post, 
where there policy against assuming 
false identities. ‘‘How can newspapers 
fight for honesty and integrity when they 
themselves are less than honest get- 
ting story? Would you want cop 
pose Other board 
members, however, admit that they have 
allowed reporters conceal their identi- 
ties the past, and most reserve the 

Entrapment was another issue that 
arose the board’s debate. Legally, en- 
trapment occurs when law enforce- 
ment official solicits the performance 
illegal act and then arrests the mis- 
creant. Did the Sun-Times encourage the 
activity then exposed? Board member 
Eugene Patterson, editor and presi- 
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dent the St. Petersburg Times, told 
The Washington Post that the Sun-Times 
story had ‘‘an element 
But most jury and board members say 
they were impressed the safeguards 
the paper took avoid soliciting the ille- 
gal behavior. 


ome members, Patterson and 

Bradlee among them, were critical 

the Sun-Times for having taken 
what they saw the easy, and most the- 
atrical, approach. story could 
have been reported without the dissem- 
bling that says Patterson. ‘‘If 
the Sun-Times had interviewed bar own- 
ers, that would have been the hard way 
get the Would not only have 
been hard, but impossible? Reporter 
Zekman says that Chicago bar owner 
came clean about bribing inspectors, 
wouldn’t business very Jo- 
seph Shoquist The Milwaukee Jour- 
nal, who chaired the nominating jury, 
puts the charge theatricality anoth- 
context: was worthy subject 
that needed dramatic presentation 
capture the public’s attention.”’ 


Members both the nominating jury 
and the board, even those who thought 
the Sun-Times should have won the 
prize, tend see Mirage-like investiga- 
tions appropriate only for extraordi- 
nary stories. Even here, ‘‘it should 
used only the final convincing evi- 
dence when there other way get 
says Durwood McAllister, editor 
The Atlanta Journal and jury member. 

The issue becomes cloudiest when the 
deception calls for reporter commit 
illegal act. The Mirage crew did break 
the law paying bribes that were solic- 
ited legions inspectors. But they 
promptly reported each instance the 
Illinois Department Law Enforce- 
ment. Shoquist says would never as- 
sign reporter pose prostitute. 
Clayton Kirkpatrick, who disagreed with 
his colleagues’ decision bypass the 
Sun-Times for the Pulitzer, says that 
reporter should never ‘‘hold himself out 
Kirkpatrick, concealing identities ‘‘is 
fairly conventional device. It’s not al- 
ways necessary stand and an- 
nounce that you’re 


Pulitzers: staunch defender calls for change 


There probably has never been prize 
competition devoid controversy. The 
more desirable award (as with No- 
bel Pulitzer), the more room there 
for aggrieved debate, surreptitious scut- 
tlebutt about logrolling, inside leaks, and 
criticism both on-target and snide. 

Firecrackers large and small have al- 
ways popped around the Pulitzer prizes, 
whether under the now-eliminated old- 
guard intrusions Columbia’s trustees 
the decisions the self-perpetuating 
prize board. The board obviously could 
stand some modernizing and balancing, 
and this probably will come about be- 
cause several the members are aware 
the need for reform. 

The 1979 excitement swirls around 
what has been reported poli- 
not awarding Pulitzers for prac- 
ticing when might 
have worked. Scores editors know 
have cast their eyes heavenward over 
this tortured rationalizing. For me, the 
most pungent description was that 
Time’s Tom Griffith, who called ‘‘Tal- 
hoc decision arrived split vote and 
will subsequently sidestepped. 

perhaps more important bit board 
misjudgment the effort recast the ju- 


rors who will the 
crud work reading every entry, culling 
the list, and giving the board without 
indicated preferences. Thus far, every 
year’s set jurors has contained some 
individuals with more on-line journalistic 
qualification than some members the 
board itself. The jurors receive hono- 
raria and must pay their own travel, ho- 
tel, and meal costs. expect top-rank 
editors come cheerfully New York 
serve subaltern status potentially 
self-defeating. The independent and 
tough-minded may quietly decline 
serve and the board could wind losing 
the best the consultants and inviting 
for itself evermore drudgery close 
reading and appraising. 

now obvious that the spread 
chain ownership creating jury prob- 
lems. large number newspapers 
one group means entries every catego- 
ry. Since the practice has been that 
editor serve panel where his news 
organization has entry, this means au- 
tomatic disqualifications all along the 
line. Major awards call for quality 
assessment. The reach therefore has 
for many big independents can 
drawn in. 

The first Joe Pulitzer’s will hampers 


accepted says Smith. 
last resort. just hope that the Pulitzer 
board’s decision won’t discourage edi- 
tors around the country who want 

the kinds stories we’ve 
Steve Robinson 


Shhh: San Francisco’s 
big press libel case 


The six-week- long trial libel suit 
against the San Francisco Examiner and 
two reporters had all the elements 
good copy—a Chinatown murder, al- 
leged police frame-up, whopping $30 
million claim against one the nation’s 
most important media corporations, and 
witness roster that included such 
names Randolph Hearst, William 
Randolph Hearst III, and Reg Murphy, 
publisher and editor the Examiner. 
But until the jury actually awarded 
$4.5 million the plaintiffs late April, 
the local media shunned the story. The 


sweeping alteration the prize and 
board system. But there still room for 
reasonable modernizing. While this 
task, the board ought rethink the ju- 
rors’ role. agreed that the better the 
jury work the better the final board judg- 
ments. suggest that the most able and 
sensible editors are likely continue 
only the extent they have some signifi- 
cant role play. After all, these people 
are not lesser professionals because they 
have not been elected the board. This 
process not mysterious and does not 
automatically bestow either infallible wis- 
dom total perception the chosen few. 

offer this not external critic but 
stout defender the Pulitzer sys- 
tem. After all, stranger ihe 
prizes the process, having been the 
board itself one point and, under- 
stand, having served and chaired 
more Pulitzer juries than any other in- 
dividual. And never once been over- 
ruled. 


NORMAN ISAACS 


Norman Isaacs, who served his 
first jury 1948, editor residence 
Columbia’s Graduate School Journal- 
ism and chairman The National News 
Council. 
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one the most frequently quoted magazines the Congressional Record. And the most popular over-the- 
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1978 There’s more than meets the eye 


only pre-verdict accounts run major 
Bay Area news organizations were one 
brief spot KPIX-TV; another the 
local public television news show, 
Closer Look; and one San Francisco 
Chronicle feature which ran four weeks 
after the trial began. 

This poor coverage, together with the 
fact that the two reporters involved had 
mount their own defense, left many 
local journalists concerned about the fu- 
ture investigative journalism the 
Bay Area. So, too, did several the 
judge’s rulings, notably one that held the 
defendants liable for failing corrobo- 
rate sworn affidavit. 

The story has its roots the violent 
youth-gang warfare San Francisco’s 
Chinatown. 1972, with new outbreaks 
fighting putting pressure city 
Officials, the police got their first break 
with the arrest nineteen-year-old 
bank teller, Richard Lee, for housing- 
project shooting. first the case against 
Lee seemed skimpy, but the prosecution 
called surprise witness, Lee’s one- 
time cellmate, Thomas Porter, who said 
Lee had privately confessed the 
shooting their cell. Lee was convicted 
first-degree murder and sentenced 
life imprisonment. The police and the 
press hailed this breakthrough the 
war against Chinatown gangs. 

Three years later, freelance investiga- 
tive reporter Lowell Bergman began 
checking into alleged improprieties the 
trial. presented his evidence Ex- 
aminer publisher Randolph Hearst, who 
was then bent beefing the paper’s 
spotty minority coverage. Hearst as- 
signed reporter Raul Ramirez, Wash- 
ington Post veteran, the story. Aftera 
thirteen-month investigation during 
which time Reg Murphy took over 
publisher—a three-part, front-page se- 
ries reported that police had pressured 
the only witness the shooting name 
Lee the killer; that the one-time cell- 
mate, Thomas Porter, had signed 
affidavit alleging that two policemen had 
threatened him into perjuring himself; 
and that the prosecuting attorney had 
given Porter script memorize (and 


CHRONICLE 


promises leniency exchange for his 
testimony). The articles ran under Ra- 
mirez’s byline, but the first them not- 
that the inquiry had been with 
the collaboration Lowell 

Several months later, Porter recanted 
his recantation; his sworn statements, 
said, were not true. Shortly thereafter, 
the two policemen and the prosecuting 
attorney filed $30 million libel suit 
against Ramirez, Bergman, the Examin- 
er, and the paper’s parent company, the 
Hearst Corporation. 


amirez says that the corporation 

initially indicated would cover 

legal expenses for both himself 
and Bergman. But subsequently Hearst 
lawyers developed the legal argument 
that Bergman had acted source, not 
And the corporation would 
not defend source. 

Angered the corporation’s strategy, 
Ramirez talked his publisher. saw 
conflict interest behind the decision, 
Ramirez told Murphy: the company 
clearly had stake not defending 
Bergman, because then would not 
liable should the judgment against 
him. asked Murphy follow Ex- 
aminer policy that independent counsel 
provided when such conflict-of-inter- 
est situations arise. 

According Ramirez, Murphy disa- 
greed with his view the situation and 
refused. (Murphy declines discuss the 
case. will only repeat his court tes- 
timony, saying, was source 
like thousands other Partly 
because felt that treating Bergman 
source rather than collaborator would 
weaken his own case, Ramirez then 
joined Bergman forming joint de- 
fense committee. 

Thus, three defense attorneys sparred 
with plaintiffs’ counsel when the twenty- 
eight-day proceedings got underway last 
March. The plaintiffs’ counsel was 
Charles Morgan, Jr., skilled libel 
lawyer who painted picture two re- 
porters and circulation-hungry newspa- 
per intent destroying the careers 
three honest lawmen. 


Judge Clayton Horn jolted the defense 
refusing allow testimony the re- 
porters’ state mind the time their 
articles. More important, Horn ruled 
that the reporters’ failure corroborate 
Thomas Porter’s sworn affidavit could 
construed malice—the central finding 
public-figure libel cases such this. 
The jury awarded the plaintiffs million 
from the Examiner and $780,000 actu- 
and punitive damages from each the 
reporters. The defendants announced 
their intention appeal the decision. 

Why did the major media the Bay 
Area all but ignore the trial? Because, 
says Ramirez, story was sensitive 
and complex—and didn’t include the 
raciness the stories they Jean 
Harper, news director KRON-TV, 
says her station, which the Chronicle 
owns, didn’t cover the trial because 
could not squeezed into the station’s 
ninety-seconds-per-story format, and re- 
marks, wasn’t terribly good televi- 
sion Bergman (who now re- 
porter with ABC’s 20/20) suggests that 
the Chronicle’s lack interest can 
traced its fourteen-year-old joint oper- 
ating agreement with the Examiner. 
knows they cover for each 
adds. never was con- 
sideration our decisions whether 
cover the says Chronicle city edi- 
tor David Perlman. was much 
more interest working reporters than 
the general 

The day after the verdict was an- 
nounced, Reg Murphy sent memo 
the Examiner staff which said, part: 


all have pull together the aftermath 
the devastating libel decision last night. 
You and still have obligation the com- 
munity report, edit and produce newspa- 
per which brave and professional. You 
have promise that will neither cower 
nor cavil result the decision. 

Still, Examiner reporter Carol Po- 
gash comments, expressing view held 
many her Bay Area colleagues, 
that you might not get legal 
help sure makes you lot less likely 
out there and hard-hitting investiga- 
tive Randy Shilts 
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More 
Free 
For Union Officials. 


hanks Harry Beck, Ameri- 
can workers longer have 
support unwanted candidates 
undesired political causes 
keep their jobs. 

Harry, who was born and grew 
LaPlata, Maryland, has worked for the 
telephone company for years. once 
belonged the Communications Workers 
America union, but resigned “because 
the CWA was totally impersonal anyone 
except those the top.” 

However, “those the top” the 
union then negotiated contract with the 
telephone company which required all 
non-union employees, like Harry, pay 
CWA “agency fee” equal union dues 
stay employed. 

Harry Beck had pay fired. 
But then learned that the CWA, one 
the country’s most politically active un- 
ions, was using the “agency fees” for par- 
tisan politics—and that made him mad. 
“They backed people,” explains Harry, 

just wouldn’t have backed.” 

With the help the National 
Right Work Legal Defense 
Foundation, suit was brought 
against the CWA union for 
Harry and other telephone 
company workers. And 
March 16, 1979, his- 
toric decision, Federal 
court ruled that union’s 
collecting spending 
compulsory fees for any 
purpose other than 
tive bargaining violates 
the Constitutional 


was the first time that Federal court 
had declared that union political spending 
from mandatory “agency fees” 
infringement upon the rights free 
speech and association enjoyed private 
sector workers. 

Similar protection was established for 


public employees last year the U.S. Su- 
preme Court decision Abood Detroit 
Board Education—another case sup- 
ported the National Right Work 
Legal Defense Foundation. 

The potential impact the two deci- 
sions enormous. Union officials spend 
estimated $100 million direct and 
“in-kind” support political campaigns 
single election year—most raised 
through compulsory dues “agency 
fees.” The workers forced pay for this 
political support have rarely any voice 
the selection the union favored candi- 
dates causes. 

But the Beck decision reaffirms the 
basic principle that worker free 
country should ever have support any- 
one else’s politics order retain his 


right work. 
The National Work Legal De- 
fense Foundation, established 1968, 
provides free legal aid workers 
whose rights have been violated 
result compulsory union- 
ism. presently supporting 
more than 100 court cases 
involving the rights em- 
ployees across the nation. 

you’d like help work- 
ers like Harry Beck, we’d 
like hear from you. 


National Right Work Legal 
Defense Foundation 

Suite 600 

8316 Arlington Blvd. 

Fairfax, Virginia 22038 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


Tongue-tied tycoons 


loud amen Vermont Royster, 
former editor The Wall Street 
Journal, for his May column 
that paper about the continuing la- 
ment corporate executives that 
their companies are misunderstood, 
mistreated, and generally maligned 
the press and public. Royster 
went say that key reason was 
the failure chief executives 
speak up, engage give-and-take 
debate, and generally present 
their case articulately. 

This column seconds the com- 
ment. Royster pointed out, all 
the uproar about Three Mile Island 
didn’t hear from chief execu- 
tive any the companies that de- 
sign and build reactors the 
companies that operate them and 
sell the power—though newsmen 
sought their views. They were, 
Royster surmised, terrified because 
they lacked either the competence 
the self-confidence thrust them- 
selves into the fray. 

course, the news media are far 
from blameless. With few notable 
exceptions, the quality business 
and economic reporting America 
hardly superlative: sometimes 
sophomoric. Things are being done 
about this, however. Seminars 
the subject are being held various 
parts the country. The Review’s 
own home base, Columbia, has 
program further educate econom- 
and business writers. The world 
business has cooperated lent sup- 
port these efforts, but the initia- 
tive has generally come from lower 
levels—the public relations depart- 
ments large companies. 

While eager report- 
ers, too few corporate boards have 
faced root internal problem: 
the absence articulate top ex- 
ecutive capable preparing and de- 
livering statesmanlike address, an- 
swering tough questions clearly and 
reasonably, and openly dealing with 
policies that strike outsiders out- 
dated outlandish. 

The Walter Wristons, Irving Sha- 
piros, and Robert Andersons are 


too rare. (One such, Wendell Willkie, 
was rare that, even though 
headed utility company, ended 
major presidential nominee.) 
good company public relations de- 
partment, Royster points out, will 
not suffice any more than Jody 
Powell can full substitute for 
U.S. president. 

not high time that every lead- 
ing company insist having either 
chairman president sufficiently 
broad-gauged articulate company 
policy coherently, and sufficiently 
setting? 


About ‘junk 


Readers like receive ads the 
mail! 

Mindful complaints about so- 
called the Review re- 
cent issues has carried, gratis, ad- 
vertisement from the Direct Mail 
Marketing Association headed: 
get LESS advertising 
the mail? MORE? The gives 
you The (see page 79) 
offers two coupons for readers 
send in. One asks that the reader’s 
name deleted from many ad- 
vertising mailing lists possible. 
The other expresses interest re- 
ceiving more advertising mail, and 
provides opportunity indicate 
areas (books, groceries, autos, and 
which more mail wanted. 

The replies, reported the 
are surprising. April, 
the cumulative total Review read- 
ers requesting name-removal was 
forty-two. The total those re- 
questing more advertising mail 
general categories was 231. 
The totals for wide array maga- 
zines carrying this came out: 
name removal 6,707; more mail 
38,592. More than twice many 
readers request ads 
request name-removal. 


Status J-reviews 


After this Review started 1961, 
other journalism reviews sprang 
across the country. Most later fold- 


ed. Now there are signs mild up- 
turn. The St. Louis Journalism Re- 
view received Mellett Award. The 
Washington Journalism Review 
getting major new funding. Efforts 
are under way revive others. And 
subscription-renewal rates for this 
magazine are steadily increasing. 


Press and courts 


Now that the Supreme Court has 
sanctioned the seeking out news- 
men’s motivation libel cases, 
would lése majesté wonder 
about some the Justices’ motiva- 
tions? For example, might Chief Jus- 
tice Burger some time spell out the 
general attitude toward the press 
that has expressed friends? His 
insistence that television cameras 
removed whenever makes pub- 
lic speech suggests that more than 
pure judicial detachment may have 
figured some the series deci- 
sions limiting the rights the press. 


judges increasingly tend 
authorize subpoenaing re- 
porters’ notes, seems worth 


mentioning that some long ago 
developed protective devices. For 
porter, one else was ever able 
decipher scriggly notes. 

Indeed, one notable occasion 
even foiled myself. Interviewing 
Vice President John Nance Garner 
late one afternoon, was flattered 
when interrupted say, 
man, let’s strike blow for 
then walked corner cabinet 
and returned with two tumblers half 
filled with bourbon. few minutes 
later suggested another blow for 
liberty; still later, another. felt 
obliged keep and never learned 
how got home. Next morning 
could read only the first two pages 
voluminous notes. Page began 
with bothers about Presi- 
followed ten pages un- 
decipherable scriggles. may have 
flubbed one the best stories the 
period, but I’d glad deliver 
those notes any court the land. 
E.W.B. 
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were helping them 


This year, the Rochester Institute 
Technology celebrates its 150th 
year commitment quality 
careers. Students who B.S. 
degree RIT are well-equipped 
meet the many challenges facing 
the newspaper industry. Each 
graduate, therefore, one more 
reason for Rockwell-Goss 
and you who are also committed 
our industry look the future 
with optimism. the leading 
manufacturer newspaper 


until they are 


help you. 


read you. 
Rockwell-Goss. 


presses, have supported RIT 
with substantia! donations 
systems and equipment and 
continue so. We’re 
helping them help you because our 
interest newspapering doesn’t 
end with the production press 
equipment. encompasses 
anything and everything that 


affects the newspaper industry. 
Graphic Systems Division, 
Rockwell International, 3100 South 
Central Ave., Chicago, 60650. 


Rockwell 
International 


where science gets down business 
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COMMENT 


The ‘Progressive’ case: 
democracy dangerous 


Quite accident, have stumbled onto what be- 
lieve the the H-bomb. didn’t in- 
tend discover it, but studied the Progressive 
case, assessed Howard Morland’s sources, searched 
for diagrams illustrate the article this issue 
gradually, learned it. 

cannot, course, now build bomb. Even 
Judge Warren enjoined The Progressive had 
stipulate this much: know the secret not pos- 
sess bomb. have plutonium our office, 
tritium, none the vast industrial plant necessary 
proceed. But have the 

What the Robert Friedman suggests 
his article, the heart the the Teller- 
Ulam principle, concerns, first all, the size, thick- 
ness, and geometry certain bomb components, and, 
second, their number and placement. The 
modest certain sense; fact, has been called 
something like knowing how light ciga- 
rette storm turning your back the wind, cup- 
ping your hands just so, and using three matches. 
the case fusion device, the trick knowing how 
direct the energy released atomic trigger that 
does not simply set off the bomb, but detonates 
with precision. The Teller-Ulam design not the only 
way build thermonuclear device. But will pro- 
duce smaller, lighter bomb with longer shelf life 


and more precise yield than H-bombs built another 
way. 


Let clear: weren’t hungry for this knowl- 
edge. our eyes, knowing about hydrogen bombs, 
like going the moon fixing television sets, was 
best left the experts. have always had convic- 
tions about nuclear devices, course, but they were 
formed the absence specific knowledge about 
them. 

our ignorance, and our passive acceptance 
that ignorance, have been men and women our 
time. journalists never probed the limits pub- 
lic nuclear knowledge, and readers were content 
consume what was offered, and ask for more. 
When came nuclear weapons and their physics, 
were content delegate leaders and experts the 
right know, and therefore the freedom decide. 
Knowledge power. One often hears that. But this 


really only half the equation. For the existence 
ignorance which makes knowledge powerful. Pow- 
er, therefore, must maintained restricting access 
knowledge. This logic explains why democracy and 
the free press emerged together the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The unbalanced distribution power, which 
men and women began redress novel ways that 
time, both the cause and the effect the uneven dis- 
tribution knowledge. The democratic era promised 
not only the generalization power throughout socie- 
ty, but the universalization knowledge well. 

the United States today, political and journalistic 
practices have fallen short this promise equal 
measure, and these failures, believe, are related. 
What might call the stratification power (the 
uneven distribution influence among occupations 
and socioeconomic classes) today accompanied 
the stratification information (the uneven distribu- 
tion knowledge among these same occupations and 
classes). This, our view, what the Progressive 
case all about. 


Americans not like consider the idea 

that live society which restricts the 

flow information. Our First Amendment, 
our customs, our professional ideologies all encourage 
the assumption that inquiry open and dissemination 
free. This sufficiently true that can believe 
without difficulty. But also false enough 
ought reexamine the assumption. 

Let’s begin looking what might appear 
extreme case. After the recent saturation coverage 
the pope’s visit Poland, there can little need 
describe yet again the restraints the Polish press. 
They come the classic mixture bureaucratic con- 
trols and severe sanctions. The Black Book Censor- 
ship, compilation secret directives from the Polish 
Central Censorship Office for the Press (published 
exile sources London) provides the details. Direc- 
tives over the years ordered that everything from news 
the church economic contacts with Western 
countries railway accidents censored. Other 
carefully prescribed. 

Piotr Cygan and Rubem Fernandes, two scholars 
who have recently discussed the Black Book, make 
something interesting all this. The news that the 
censors expunge, they discovered, widely known 
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ments circulates the government, and news acci- 
dents spreads word mouth. Because the censor- 
ship directives are specific, fact, they make little 
sense unless one already familiar with the news that 
unwritten. Hence, they conclude, main 
function censorship not hide information, but 
control the way which information travels around 

The Progressive case should serve remind Ameri- 
cans that the movement information controlled 
this country, too. American journalists have helped 
create information society which knowledge 
moves unevenly and irregularly from one professional 
and social stratum another. This maldistribution 
information serves reinforce and legitimate the po- 
litical and social stratification American society. 
(To poor, for example, know less.) And when 
comes the subject weapons, the evidence all 
around that most Americans have been completely 
the dark even portentous decisions were made 
their behalf. 

The government, for its part, has now chosen in- 
voke its injunctive powers under the Atomic Energy 
Act for the first time. doing not block publi- 
cation highly technical information for profession- 
audience, but prevent poorly financed non- 
scientist from presenting six-months’-worth findings 
general readership. The Progressive has been re- 
strained, other words, prevent the dissemination 
information available one social and professional 
class people others. The picture may clearer 
turn again the Polish case. When comes de- 
ciding when and where information should cen- 
sored, Cygan and Fernandes write, the ruling principle 


4 


Amici curiae 


mid-May the Review joined with twenty-five other 
magazines submitting amici curiae brief be- 
half The Progressive the United States Court 
Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. argued that the pro- 
visions the Atomic Energy Act are overbroad 
and vague unconstitutional their face and 
that the government had failed sustain its 
justify the prior restraint imposed the 
District Court. Participating were: 


The Nation, Playboy, National Journal, New York, New 
West, Juris Doctor, Inquiry, Working Papers, New York Re- 
view Books, The New Republic, New Engineer, Focus 
Midwest, The Village Voice, St. Louis Journalism Review, 
The Black Scholar, Rolling Stone, Editor Publisher, The 
Witness, Sojourners, The Texas Observer, American Law- 
yer, Cleveland Magazine, Seven Days, Transaction, and I.F. 
Stone’s Weekly. Also participating were the American Book- 
sellers Association and the Council for Periodical Distribu- 
tors Associations. 
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the more detailed the 

The mission the American press child the 
Enlightenment become universal. For only 
when knowledge general can governance popu- 
lar. This applies less scientific information than 
routine news out Washington city hall. 
time when decisions about nuclear weap- 
ons and nuclear energy are the top the 
agenda, this country cannot afford distinguish 
among different kinds knowledge and discrimi- 
nate among the people fit possess them. 

end man knowledge, but there one 
thing can’t Robert Penn Warren wrote 
some years ago. ‘‘He can’t know whether knowledge 
will save him kill him. will killed, all right, but 
can’t know whether killed because the 
knowledge which has got because the knowl- 
edge which hasn’t got and which had it, would 
save him. There’s cold your stomach, but you 
open the envelope, you have open the envelope, for 

Universal knowledge more and less danger- 
ous than democracy itself. have chosen the risk 
democracy, and time that accept the risk in- 
forming ourselves. The Progressive has broken the seal 
and ripped open the envelope, and that historic 
accomplishment. may make uneasy, but this 
anxiety must learn suffer. 


Why scoop the Court? 


Throughout its 200-year history, the U.S. Supreme 
Court has successfully sought convince press and 
public alike that premature disclosure its decisions 
not the public interest. But April and May 
this year, this gentlemanly entente was strained 
ABC News and its thirty-five-year-old Supreme Court 
reporter Tim O’Brien, now his second year the 
Court beat. 

O’Brien reported the decisions three cases 
advance their release. Two the leaks were 
significant First Amendment cases: Herbert Lando, 
where April O’Brien correctly predicted 6-3 
verdict for Herbert; and Gannett DePasquale, 
which the verdict has not been handed down this 
writing. 

rare television interview, Chief Justice Burger 
noted that while the leak the Her- 
bert case would have ill effects, was concerned 
that leak case major economic consequence 
could severely affect the fortunes major company 
the securities markets. The impact could even 
more serious, according the Chief Justice, should 
premature report wrong. (Indeed, some the in- 
formation O’Brien’s story Herbert was wrong.) 

Carl Stern, who covers the Court for NBC, wrote 


certain circles Poland: knowledge trade agree- Poland seems be, broader the circulation, 
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angrily the ABC leaks the May issue Broad- 
casting magazine: journalistically unprincipled 
use unverified, peripheral sources claim knowl- 
edge the court’s deliberations was valueless 
and degrading conduct type long resisted most 
news James Reston, his New York Times 
column April 20, said O’Brien’s report Herbert 
serves public interest and drop 
poison the whole democratic 

For his part, Barrett McGurn, the Court’s spokes- 
man, questions the value leaking vote which 
soon made public anyway, particularly when the 
texts the individual opinions are the real meat the 
story. also cites complaints from some the thirty 
regulars covering the Court who are now concerned 
that their nervous editors will force them pursue 
such keep with ABC. 


vice president news ABC and former 

news executive NBC, believes that for too 
long the press has treated the Court with undue cau- 
tion. Court composed men who have great 
power over our Wald says. such power 
has gone unexamined except the Court’s terms 
not the best interests the 

Wald admits that were ambivalent about run- 
ning those stories. are not out tear down the 
Court—and doubt that could. But people should 
know how the Court ABC’s Washington 
bureau chief, George Watson, supports this view with 
some tough words for O’Brien’s competitors: ‘‘For 
years the Court has been covered not very enter- 
prising way. O’Brien’s reporting has sharpened the 
competition, that’s positive adds that 
ABC was not unmindful the risk antagonizing 
Justice Burger, but, his view, this ‘‘was not ade- 
quate withhold the story. Indeed, Watson 
says uncomfortable ‘‘positing some public-inter- 
est determine whether story should 
aired. believes the network should air the stories 
has, and not second-guess the interests the public. 

ABC’s view that the Court can stand closer scrutiny 
refreshing and tough-minded. There are many in- 
stances when the press must report from behind the 
scenes, such when the Chief Justice pressuring 
another Justice for vote granting writ certio- 
rari, when pushing for reargument case 
the next term before different Court. Such machina- 
tions have been reported the past National Public 
Radio and Time. 

ABC would the public great service unearth- 
ing more this sort material, producing 
prime-time documentary on, for example, Chief Jus- 
tice Burger and the manner which runs the Court. 
ABC should also continue push for the right tele- 
vise oral arguments before the Court. Wald right 
when says that the press has treated the Court with 


is, course, another side. Richard Wald, 
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kid gloves, and such programming would clearly 
contribution. (Unfortunately, according Wald ABC 
has plans produce documentary, send 
O’Brien some help that both the Court’s decisions 
and its inner-workings can reported.) 

There are really two arguments support O’Bri- 
en’s stories: they help pierce the veil secrecy 
the Court and destroy foolish taboo; and they are 
news the accepted and historical sense. 

But neither these arguments strong enough. 
The mere reporting vote does nothing demysti- 
the Court. the absence the opinions them- 
selves, information about how they were arrived at, 
the votes themselves are useless curios. What one 
with such information? The votes are like blind 
item gossip column. Without the name that star- 
let, the item just tease. 

While the votes are certainly accept- 
sense, they are quite different from the other sorts 
Washington leaks which are printed with regularity. 
O’Brien’s leaks cannot used head off govern- 
ment decision before final. They cannot used 
enterprising reporters build story. They cannot 
used trial balloons test policy. They are utterly 
sterile. Perhaps they can defended serving the 
public’s right know—but know what? reputa- 
ble sensible person following the Court’s activities 
would take any action the basis such leaks. Only 
non-news people with dubious motives would even 
seek discover opinion before released. 

Every night ABC’s editors make dozens deci- 
sions include exclude material from the broad- 
cast. Most what they have, fact, they exclude. 
Admittedly, would have been difficult decision for 
Watson and O’Brien and Wald add their Court sto- 
ries the pile excluded material, given the profes- 
sion’s penchant for the But this would have 
been decision the best interests the profession 
and the Court. The stories are unworthy ABC’s 
efforts improve its image respected source 
television news. 

DAVID RUBIN 


sabbatical from teaching journalism New York Uni- 
versity, David Rubin task force director the Presi- 
dent’s Commission the Accident Three Mile Island. 


Darts and laurels 


Dart: The Washington Star, for the solipsistic news 
judgment that gave front-page play May house 
release its increasing circulation. 

Laurel: The Charlotte Observer, for Tobac- 
March special section that takes 
hard look the industry that profoundly affects the 
life every Carolinian. With its candid review the 
medical hazards and the industry’s political and eco- 
nomic clout, with its pages advice how break 
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A Way 


Dart: the Chicago Tribune, the Chicago Sun-Times, 
and papers hither and yon that all for McDonalds, 
instead their readers—by running strips like this one 


the habit—and above all, with its editorial call the 
state and business face the facts about tobacco— 
the twenty-page adless Sunday supplement super- 
lative example local journalistic leadership its 
courageous best. 

Laurel: Boston’s Real Paper and writer Sidney 
Blumenthal, for the April article, 
Ten Dumbest Legislators,’’ hilarious account that 
features the representative who got caught diverting 
power from Massachusetts Electric lines his own 
house, well the one who sponsored bill that 
also opposed. The Massachusetts legislature, will 
recalled, distinguished itself earlier this year ap- 
proving measure (which subsequently died embar- 
rassment) that would have required investigative re- 
porters register private detectives. 

Laurel: the Call Chronicle Newspapers Allen- 
town, Pennsylvania, and reporter Walt Harrington, for 
two-week January series, Hospital 
The eighty-page, highly textured account the forces 
that produced the divisive decision build the Allen- 
town and Sacred Heart Hospital Center includes 
astonishing admission the papers’ own role 
cheerleading the project. The Call papers, Harrington 
writes, ‘‘deprived [their readers] full and fair air- 
ing the viewpoints the contestants the hospital 
wars. Today the only way salvage solace from 
the newspapers’ coverage for them don the hair 
shirt, doing penance for reneging the promise 
balanced 

Dart: WEVU-TV, Fort Myers, Florida, for coax- 
ing audience into watching its six o’clock newscast 
with gimmicky ‘‘Dialing for Dollars’’ giveaway, 
which viewers get ‘‘a chance win over 
they’re lucky enough have their phone numbers 
fished out two glass bowls news director Gary 
Firestone. 

Laurel: the Port Arthur, Texas, News, for literal- 
getting the story beneath the surface. disclosed 
that Browning-Ferris Industries, the nation’s largest 
handler toxic wastes, was disposing the material 
mixing with oil used surface dirt roads Tex- 
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the front pages their Sunday comic sections 
without slugging them the ads they are. 


as. The April exposé led federal inquiry into 
what now appears scandal national propor- 
tions. 

Laurel: the Courier-News, Bridgewater, New Jer- 
sey, for its May special section, ‘‘Should There 
The collection articles the potential im- 
pact proposed shopping development the pa- 
per’s circulation area includes up-front report 
the benefits that would accrue the Courier-News it- 
self. 

Laurel: U.S. News and World Report, for 
Oil Lobby—the Way (May 7), 
straightforward account the names and numbers 
that make this one the most heavily greased and 
smooth-running lobbying machines ever hit Wash- 
ington. 

Dart: WCBS-TV New York, for skating thin 
journalism. Its six-o’clock newscasts May and 
carried two-part feature the joys roller skating 
reporter John Tesh—who also happens part- 
ner skate-renting sporting goods store. 

Dart: the National Law Journal, for mortgaging 
its credibility running April piece the ex- 
ecutive vice president Galbreath Mortgage Compa- 
ny, MORTGAGING REAL ESTATE CAN HELP RAISE BIG 
MONEY, alongside for industrial mortgages. The 
advertiser: Galbreath Mortgage. 

Laurel: WRC-TV, Washington, D.C., for spark- 
ing government investigation that led the recall 
million potentially hazardous hair dryers and quick- 
extended further study other asbestos-using 
household products such oven mitts, pot holders, 
humidifiers, and ranges. Alerted photographer 
who noticed particles clinging his blown-dry prints, 
the NBC affiliate commissioned analysis Mary- 
land lab. The Consumer Products Safety Commission 
however, was cool the findings until March 
newscast turned some heat. 

Dart: The Philadelphia Inquirer, for setting new 
nadir Jackie-watching with MRS. ONASSIS MADE 
GLADWYNE HISTORY, March story about her trip 
service station rest room. 


Keep Simple 


Strike three. 

Get your hand off knee. 
overdrawn. 

Your horse won. 

Yes. 

No. 

You have the account. 
Walk. 

Don’t walk. 

Mother’s dead. 

Basic events 

require simple language. 
Idiosyncratically euphuistic 
eccentricities are the 
promulgators 

obfuscation. 
What did you last night? 
Enter into meaningful 
romantic involvement 


fall love? 

What did you have for 
breakfast this morning? 
The upper part hog’s 
hind leg with two oval 
bodies encased shell 
laid female bird 

ham and eggs? 

David Belasco, the great 
American theatrical producer, 
once said, “If you can’t 
write your idea the 

back calling 

card 

you don’t have clear 


How perform individuals will determine how 

perform nation. FREE: you would like 
reprint this message, write Harry Gray, Chairman, 
United Technologies, Box 360, Hartford, 06141. 
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The United States 
The Progressive 


For the first time American history, 
the press has been enjoined national security grounds. 
The the H-bomb must protected, 
says the government. The “secret” secret, 
claims the magazine, and the people have need know 


ROBERT FRIEDMAN 


noon March when his turquoise-blue tele- 

phone rang. His desk was piled high with manu- 
scripts, galleys, half-empty coffee cups, and ashtrays 
full cigarettes smoked down the filters. The dead- 
line for the April issue The Progressive was fast ap- 
proaching, and Knoll, the magazine’s editor, was go- 
ing over his lead story—an article freelance writer 
Howard Morland who claimed have discovered the 
the hydrogen bomb. Knoll expected the 
piece cause stir, but had little idea, 
reached for the phone, just how far and how fast the 
shock waves would spread from his Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, 

The man the other end the line was Lynn Cole- 
man, general counsel for the Department Energy 
Washington. Knoll had been 
his call for the past two weeks, 
since professor the Massachu- 
setts Institute Technology had 
tained early draft Morland’s arti- 
cle and had sent it, over Knoll’s 
tions, the Department Energy. The 
professor, George Rathjens, consult- 
ant the State Department the pro- 
liferation nuclear weapons, had ex- 
pressed concern that the piece con- 
tained ‘‘Restricted catchall 
term for any classified information 
about nuclear weapons. 

When the magazine’s lawyers subse- 
quently discovered that, 
Atomic Energy Act, the penalties for 
publishing Restricted Data are stiff—as re- 
cently ten years ago, the 
the death penalty—they urged Knollto 
send more current version 


Knoll was working his office the after- 
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Morland’s article find out did, fact, contain 
Restricted Data. Although Knoll had bristled the 
suggestion sending anything the government for 
approval, the editor decided follow his lawyer’s 
advice. was decision would soon regret. 

For reasons yet unexplained, the government did 
not respond when Rathjens messengered the piece 
from Cambridge Washington. But, ten days later, 
when the copy from The Progressive arrived the De- 
partment Energy, triggered chain reaction 
reaching four cabinet members and the president. 

Coleman’s message Knoll conveyed the fused au- 
thority the Departments Energy, Defense, State, 
and Justice. The piece, said, contained Restricted 
Data, publication which would seriously harm the 
United States and undermine its efforts control the 


proliferation nuclear weapons. the magazine did 
not voluntarily refrain from printing the article its 
current form, the government would into court 
enjoin from doing so. 

Knoll leaned back his chair, restraining his bellig- 
erent impulses. the wall front him was post- 
for the movie Stone’s Weekly with Stone’s pres- 
cient words: ‘‘Every government run liars. Noth- 
ing they say should believed.’’ Those sentiments 
had guided Knoll throughout much his career, par- 
ticularly during the past six years editor the icon- 
oclastic Progressive—a 40,000-circulation monthly 
founded 1909 Senator Robert LaFollette. Knoll 
had co-authored book the late 1960s entitled Any- 
thing But the Truth: How the News Managed 
Washington; his name had appeared high Nixon’s 
enemies list, framed copy which hangs his 
office; and, areporter for The Washington Post and, 
later, Washington correspondent for The Progressive, 
had done battle with numerous government agen- 
cies and policies. But this was the first time any gov- 
ernment official had tried interfere directly with his 
activities. was also his first encounter with the look- 
ing-glass world Restricted Data. 

Exactly which parts the article were objection- 
able? Knoll asked Coleman. answer that question, 
Coleman replied, would itself violation security 
because would identify the very statements the gov- 


Robert Friedman, formerly the editor More, writes widely 
the media and politics. His article the Wilkes-Barre 
newspaper strike appeared the January/February issue 
the Review. 


ernment wished keep secret. How then could The 
Progressive possibly know what changes make? 
Knoll asked. Either refrair from publishing the piece 
altogether, Coleman said, let the Department En- 
ergy rewrite remove the Restricted Data. 


print the piece was? Knoll asked. The com- 

munication Restricted Data, Coleman re- 
sponded, violation the Atomic Energy Act. (The 
penalty fine not more than $10,000, ten years 
jail, both.) But, continued, the government 
had intention allowing The Progressive break 
the law. Under the provisions the act, Secretary 
Energy James Schlesinger believed that someone 
was the verge communicating Restricted Data 
(which did this case), could ask Attorney Gen- 
eral Griffin Bell into court (which Bell was pre- 
pared and had informed President Carter 
letter) and seek restraining order. 

Knoll said needed some time consider Cole- 
man’s ultimatum. After conferring with the maga- 
zine’s lawyers, and managing editor Samuel Day 
decided fly Washington for further discussions 
with Energy Department officials. That wouldn’t 
necessary, the editors were told when they called 
Coleman’s office inform him their plans. six- 
man delegation was leaving for Madison the next 
morning. 


what the magazine decided ahead and 


Classified birth 


The injunctive power established the Atomic Ener- 
Act had never before been tested court—against 
the press anyone else. Indeed, the thirty-three 
years since the act was signed into law, only one case 
involving the communication Restricted Data had 
ever gone trial. 

But three decades disuse had not lessened the po- 


tential threat statute—the only one its kind 


the the government restrain 
the press advance publication. Like Min- 
uteman missile poised silently North 
wheat field, the law had been 
effective deterrent, even repose. 
Whether out timidity loyalty, 
the press simply hadn’t challenged 
the extensive information-control 
system established the act. And, 
while most journalists had incli- 
nation divulge the inner workings 
thermonuclear devices, their vol- 
untary compliance with that system 
had made less real. 
The Atomic Energy Act was passed 
1946 the onset the cold war. The 
nation was the throes its first atom-spy 
scare, and, futile effort protect what was then 
American monopoly nuclear weapons, Congress 
set motion vast secrecy apparatus. Many scien- 
tists argued the time that there were atomic se- 
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H-bomb photo: National Atomic Museum, Albuquerque; courtesy Chuck Hansen 


crets and that the concept Restricted Data would 
only serve thwart scientific inquiry. But despite in- 
tensive lobbying the scientific community, Con- 
gress created new Atomic Energy Commission and 
gave the authority padlock broad spectrum in- 
formation almost everything concerning atomic en- 
ergy. The key the commission’s power was the 
Atomic Energy Act’s definition Restricted Data as: 


all data concerning (1) design, manufacture, utiliza- 
tion atomic weapons; (2) the production special nuclear 
material [plutonium and enriched uranium]; (3) the use 
special nuclear material the production energy, but 
shall not include data declassified removed from the Re- 
stricted Data category. 


This definition unusual. Unlike other government 
classification systems, which all information pub- 
lic unless specifically classified, the Restricted Data 
clause classifies everything, except that which 
specifically declassified. other words, all informa- 
tion falling within the broad definition Restricted 
Data, regardless its origin, born classified. 
A.E.C. official explained Congress 1954, the 
clause been interpreted mean that all infor- 
mation these fields birth, that is, when there 
new discovery, development, article, instantly 

While much the basic research underlying atomic 
weaponry has been declassified over the years, im- 
possible for reporter nuclear scientist know 
for sure whether particular document article con- 
tains Restricted Data. Like radiation, Restricted Data 
carries warning its presence. Information widely 
circulated within the scientific community, even infor- 
mation that has already been published and placed 
public libraries, may, the absence specific de- 
classification order, Restricted Data. And, since the 
declassification guidelines are themselves classified, 
the only way know something contaminated 
with Restricted Data ask the government and take 
its answer faith. This catch can have chilling conse- 
quences for the news media, did 1950 when the 
Atomic Energy Commission threatened enjoin 
Scientific American from publishing article the 
hydrogen bomb. The magazine literally stopped its 
presses and deleted four passages that government 
officials said contained Restricted Data. The piece had 
been written Nobel Prize-winning physicist Hans 
Bethe, the man, ironically, who had drafted the com- 
mission’s own declassification guidelines. Years later, 
when the uncensored version Bethe’s article was 
finally declassified, turned out that all the excised 
material had been published prior the incident, 
some Scientific American itself. 

most cases, the government did not have resort 
such extreme measures. Publishers and authors 
simply submitted their manuscripts the A.E.C. and, 
later, the Department Energy for advance clear- 
ance. Herbert Marks, the commission’s first gener- 
counsel, wrote 1948: press and the publish- 
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ing industry have apparently accepted the principle 
that they will publish nothing the face 
advice the commission that the publication would 
prejudicial the national That arrange- 
ment has not changed much over the years. sys- 
tem has worked very says Murray Nash, one 
the Department Energy’s classification specialists. 
responsible authors, when they write anything 
all concerning weapons weapons design, send 
their pieces and advise them 

practice, the Atomic Energy Act’s information- 
control system resembles the very system prior re- 
straint that the drafters the First Amendment 
sought repudiate—the English press-licensing laws. 
Originally designed control the spread heretical 
writings, and later broadened encompass all 
cal tracts well, the laws required that every manu- 
script intended for publication submitted church 
crown censors. publish without their imprimatur 
was risk one’s liberty. 


seventeenth century, and prior restraint came 

widely regarded inimical political 
freedom. This sentiment was enshrined the Ameri- 
can Bill Rights, and subsequent Supreme Court de- 
cisions have reinforced the taboo. ‘‘Liberty the 
Chief Justice Charles Evans Hughes wrote 
Near Minnesota, 1931 landmark ruling striking 
down state prior-restraint law, consid- 
ered and taken the Federal Constitution, has 
meant, principally, although not exclusively, immuni- 
from previous restraints 

But Hughes had left open one loophole. ‘‘No one 
would wrote, that government 
might prevent the publication the sailing 
dates transports the number and location 
Fifteen years later, the injunctive power 
the Atomic Energy Act was conceived this loop- 
hole. The secret the atomic bomb seemed, after Hi- 
roshima, far greater military importance than 
naval embarkation dates. 

The Atomic Energy Act, like the English licensing 
laws, gave birth bureaucracy censorship. nu- 
clear priesthood took over the role once played 
ecclesiastical elite and Restricted Data became the 
new heresy. publish without the A.E.C.’s im- 
primatur was risk lengthy jail term; safe, one 
had submit. 


press-licensing laws lapsed the end the 


Onto the ‘secret’ 


weapons production has prospered too long 
atmosphere freedom from public 
Howard Morland wrote letter Sam Day last 
July. Progressive should raise the visibility the 
nuclear warhead assembly line, which stretches 
great arc across America. The Bomb should 
described sufficient detail allow readers see nu- 
clear warheads pieces hardware rather than 


the end August, hope know much legal 
know—and possible for layman understand— 
about thermonuclear warhead 

took Morland somewhat longer than had ex- 
pected. But, over the next six months, with the assis- 
tance encyclopedia articles, government docu- 
ments, cooperative Department Energy officials, 
and nuclear scientists, the thirty-six-year-old former 
Air Force captain found the had set out 
discover. 

began his research morally opposed nuclear 
weapons. had grown not far from Oak Ridge, 
Tennessee, where many the components for hydro- 
gen bombs are manufactured, and had been exposed 
early age what calls the nuclear 
When went off Emory University, 
was with the intention becoming nuclear physi- 
cist, but lost interest after taking course quan- 
tum mechanics and graduated with degree eco- 
nomics instead. During the Vietnam War, piloted 
C-141 transport plane, ferrying aluminum coffins 
across the Pacific. His world view began change. 
Later, says, started thinking again about 
bombs that were always the back 
the spring 1977, Morland took part sit-in the 
site the Seabrook nuclear power plant New 
Hampshire and spent two weeks prisoner the 
Portsmouth National Guard Armory. When was re- 
leased, decided devote himself anti-nuclear is- 
sues. main reason people weren’t protesting 
against nuclear says, because 
they didn’t have the information. They didn’t know 
where the weapons are made, how they work, how 
many there are, even what they Howard 
Morland set out find the the H-bomb. 

stumbled right away—in dormitory the 
University Alabama Tuscaloosa—although 
didn’t realize until many months later. Morland 
has told the story, had been presenting slide 
show, Power and the Arms When 
was over, had asked the student audience, almost 
joke, whether anyone knew how hydrogen bomb 
works. hand went the back the room and 
someone began explaining the that Morland 
would subsequently piece together and which the gov- 
ernment would eventually corroborate. 

The secret, which according Morland can 
whispered single sentence about twenty com- 
mon words, describes how the components 
bomb are arranged that the fission energy released 
atomic explosion can harnessed trigger 
fusion reaction. The secret known the Teller- 
Ulam principle, after the two scientists—Edward Tel- 
ler and Stanislaw Ulam—who designed the first Amer- 
ican H-bomb the early 1950s. But the secret, Mor- 
land was discover, not really secret all. Four 
other nations—the Soviet Union, China, England, and 
France—know and have built their own hydrogen 
bombs. Thousands scientists who have worked 
nuclear weapons projects know it. And apparently 


anyone with few college physics courses and lot 
perseverance can find the library. 

June 1978, Morland met Sam Day, former edi- 
tor the Bulletin Atomic Scientists who had writ- 
ten extensively about nuclear weapons and had recent- 
become managing editor The Progressive. After 
looking Morland’s preliminary sketches and notes, 
Day signed Morland write piece about the nu- 
clear weapons industry. was advanced $500 and 
promised additional $500 later. (He ended 
spending another $2,000 out his own pocket cov- 
his expenses over the next six months.) Aside from 
several articles Morland had written for Flying maga- 
zine, this was his first freelance assignment. 


ith the help government officials, Mor- 
land planned tour most the plants 
where bomb components are manufactured. 
The ground rules were established, says, during 
interview Washington with Charles Gilbert, deputy 
director military applications for the Department 
Energy. Morland was ask any questions wanted; 
was the person was interviewing cut him 
off the answers involved Restricted Data. Over the 
next few months, Morland traveled the Pinellas 
plant St. Petersburg, Florida, where was told 
how obtain unclassified version the neutron 
generator manufactured there; the Oak Ridge facili- 
Tennessee, where conducted lengthy inter- 
view with nine plant officials about technical aspects 
bomb components; the National Atomic Museum 
Albuquerque, where photographed every weap- 
display, using his sneaker visual scale. 
also visited weapons plants Ohio, South Carolina, 
Missouri, and Colorado. And only once—while the 
bomb museum—was told that his questions were 
off limits. 

Morland collected six-foot-high stack books 
and public documents the course his travels. 
Among these were Encyclopedia Americana entry 
Edward Teller, the the hydrogen 
bomb; declassified document called Los Ala- 
mos Primer’’ written Manhattan Project scientist 
Edward Condon; and article from Replica, 
magazine for model-builders, which contained physi- 
cal descriptions many nuclear weapons. 

late last year, Morland felt was closing 
the secret. wrote his first article for The Progres- 
sive tritium, the hydrogen isotope that fuels ther- 
monuclear weapons. And began testing his theories 
out nuclear physicists and other weapons experts 
such George Rathjens. reactions,”’ 
Morland says, was onto something.”’ 

sent the magazine his second article January. 
This one was nuclear secrets. The eighteen-page 
manuscript, illustrated with seven sketches, began 
with statement what Morland believed was the 
was write later, that the myth secrecy 
used create atmosphere which public debate 
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stifled and public criticism the weapons production 
system suppressed. hope dramatically illustrate 
that thesis showing that what many people consid- 
ered probably the ultimate secret not really 
secret all. The information easily available any- 
one who wants acquire 


Stopping the presses 


The meeting Madison March between the Pro- 
gressive editors and the delegation from the Depart- 
ment Energy did not well. Duane Sewell, assis- 
tant secretary energy for defense programs, did 
most the talking for the government. said that all 
the drawings and captions Morland’s article, 
well about percent the text, were Restricted 
Data; that could not identify the sensitive portions 
the manuscript without breaching security; and that 
the Department Energy was still willing rewrite 
the article that its publication would not violate the 
Atomic Energy Act. 

Knoll, according one the other editors present, 
had ‘‘smoke coming out his But left 
the magazine’s lawyer, Gordon Sinykin, tell the 
government officials that their offer free editorial 
services was than Still, The 
Progressive asked for additional time consider its 
options. The editors had weigh the costs possi- 
bly prolonged court fight. 


Energy Department lawyer, and told him that 
the magazine would not permit Morland’s article 
rewritten, that intended publish the piece 
promptly, and that the next move was the gov- 
ernment. The following day, the Justice Department 
filed motion for temporary restraining order Fed- 
eral court Wisconsin. The legal battle—United 
States America The Progressive, Inc., Erwin 
Knoll, Samuel Day, Jr., and Howard Morland—had 
begun. 
March Federal District Judge Robert Warren 
held one-hour hearing the motion Milwaukee. 


ive days later, Sinykin called Lynn Coleman, the 
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Says Knoll, 
‘There nothing 
Morland’s 
article that would 
contribute 

the spread 
nuclear weapons’ 


Erwin Knoll 

(left) and Howard 
Morland outside 
Federal District 
Court Milwaukee 


Warren, former Wisconsin attorney general with 
law-and-order reputation who had been appointed 
the federal bench Richard Nixon 1974, had not 
read Morland’s article. But had looked the Jus- 
tice Department’s brief and the numerous affidavits 
submitted Department Energy officials claiming 
the piece contained Restricted Data that had never be- 
fore been published. Even some Morland’s infor- 
mation had come from public sources, the government 
argued, had been synthesized such way that the 
end product was The consequences 
publishing the piece, the brief claimed, were grave: 
disclosure will increase the number nations 
capable constructing thermonuclear weapons and 
decrease the time takes for these nations develop 
such weapons. this occurs, the nuclear nonprolifera- 
tion and strategic arms limitation policies the Unit- 
States will suffer serious and perhaps irreversible 
setbacks, jeopardizing the security the United 

Warren, impressed the government’s dire warn- 
ings, granted the temporary order, pending further 
hearing. want think long, hard said 
court, winning instant notoriety for himself, 
give hydrogen bomb Idi Amin. appears 
that what we’re doing here.”’ 

Not since the Pentagon Papers case 1971 had 
judge stopped the presses, even temporarily, for na- 
security reasons. Yet the press itself—including 
two the papers that had been briefly enjoined that 
earlier First Amendment showdown—hardly seemed 
outraged. The New York Times supported Judge War- 
ren’s decision, and The Washington Post, editori- 
headlined JOHN MITCHELL’S DREAM CASE, Called the 
contest one the Nixon administration was never 
lucky enough get: real First Amendment 


More chill 


save the United States and this court. 
officer announced precisely ten o’clock the morning 
March 26. door opened and Judge Warren, his 
portly shape disguised black robes, entered his Mil- 
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waukee courtroom. The lawyers, defendants, report- 
ers, and spectators crowded into the oak-paneled 
chamber for the second round United States The 
Progressive rose unison. Many, still encumbered 
overcoats, were just thawing out; had snowed the 
night before, and the temperature outside evoked the 
words Pentagon Papers lawyer Alexander Bickel: 
criminal statute chills, prior restraint 

Warren’s temporary order March was expire 
later that day, and the government was seeking ex- 
tend the prior restraint against The Progressive ob- 
taining preliminary injunction. order so, 
would have meet the strict test enunciated Su- 
preme Court Justice Potter Stewart New York 
Times U.S.—the Pentagon Papers case—that publi- 
cation surely result direct, immediate, and ir- 
reparable damage our Nation its 

Over the previous two weeks, the Justice Depart- 
ment had gathered number weighty affidavits, 
some which had been submitted Judge Warren 
camera because they contained Restricted Data. (The 
magazine’s lawyers had been unable examine these 
classified statements until given special clear- 
ances the government.) Included were statements 
from Secretary Energy James Schlesinger, who said 
publication Morland’s article ‘‘would irreparably 
impair the national security the United States’’; 
Secretary State Cyrus Vance, who said 
substantially increase the risk that thermonuclear 
weapons would become available’’; and Secretary 
Defense Harold Brown, who said that would shorten 
development time needed achieve thermonu- 
clear weapon Among the other affidavits 
were statements from the directors Los Alamos and 
Lawrence Livermore, the two nuclear weapons labo- 
ratories, and from Hans Bethe, the physicist whose 
article about the hydrogen bomb Scientific Ameri- 
can had been censored nearly thirty years earlier. All 
three said Morland’s piece contained Restricted Data 
not the public domain. 


with recapitulation the government’s case 

Thomas Martin, young, monkish, deputy 
Morland’s said, steepling his fingers, 
key concept which has never been sug- 
gested any public Martin suggested that 
Morland might have gotten some his information 
from sources who had access classified information, 
but offered evidence. burden proof ina 
quiet voice, this extraordinary 

Ear! Munson, one The Progressive’s attorneys, 
followed Martin. His pugilistic style and his staccato 
delivery contrasted sharply with the Justice Depart- 
ment lawyer’s placid manner. Holding volume 
the World Book Encyclopedia which said had 
bought for his nine-year-old daughter, Munson point- 
article entitled the Hydrogen Bomb 


March hearing before Judge Warren began 
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had been one Morland’s sources. ‘‘All 
the information Morland’s piece the public do- 
said. Morland can find it, then 
stretch the imagination can there grave, ir- 
reparable damage the United (According 
the Atomic Energy Act, communication Restricted 
Data only crime when done ‘‘with reason 
believe such data will utilized injure the United 
the information was the public domain, 
The Progressive argued its brief, then other nations 
already had access and the magazine could have 
had ‘‘reason that was injuring the 
United States.) 

This line defense had been buttressed num- 
ber affidavits The Progressive had obtained from nu- 
clear scientists and which Munson proceeded re- 
view court. statement Argonne National Labo- 
ratory physicist Theodore Postol—parts which had 
been classified the government—made the point 
most strongly: ‘‘The article contains ideas infor- 
mation which could not readily concluded ob- 
tained any competent physicist after seeing the dia- 
gram prepared Dr. Edward Teller for his article 
the hydrogen bomb the Encyclopedia Ameri- 
cana. Furthermore the ideas and information 
contained the Morland article would arrived 
not within years, but within 

Munson went outline the rest The Progres- 
sive’s case. called the injunctive power the 
Atomic Energy Act unconstitutional. (‘‘Since when 
does Congress have the right overrule the First 
Amendment?’’) said the government’s use the 
Restricted Data label was capricious. (When the De- 
partment Energy had first submitted cleansed ver- 
sion Morland’s piece Judge Warren March 
2,190 words had been bracketed; five days later sec- 
ond version was submitted with only 1,322 words 
marked Restricted Data.) argued that the Justice 
Department had not met the Supreme Court’s stan- 
dard ‘‘direct, immediate, and irreparable 
(The government affidavits, contended, claimed 
only that Morland’s article might lead another coun- 
try’s building thermonuclear device some 
unspecified, shorter period time.) And attacked 
the government for interfering the preparation 
the magazine’s defense. (The government had 
classified several public documents Morland had sub- 
mitted Judge Warren, including underlined copy 
his college physics textbook.) 

not John Mitchell’s dream Munson 
concluded, playing off the Washington Post’s editori- 
al. the Schlesinger-Brown nightmare. 
placing its stamp authenticity Morland’s article, 
the government has called far more attention the 
piece than The Progressive ever could have hoped.”’ 

After both sides had chance offer arguments 
rebuttal, Judge Warren issued his ruling. had not 
considered any evidence other than the affidavits; 
had not allowed any cross-examination the affiants; 
and had rejected proposal made the American 
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Civil Liberties Union amicus curiae brief 
appoint panel experts evaluate the competing 
scientific claims. But had seen enough, said, 
make his mind the government’s favor. 

Warren paid the obligatory obeisance freedom 
the press, but quickly abandoned the First Amend- 
ment flourish grandiloquence: ‘‘While may 
true the long-run, Patrick Henry instructs us, that 
one would prefer death life without liberty, none- 
theless, the short-run, one cannot enjoy freedom 
speech, freedom worship freedom the press 
unless one first enjoys the freedom 
mistake ruling against the United States could pave 
the way for thermonuclear annihilation for all. 
that event, our right life extinguished and the right 
publish becomes moot.”’ 


judge’s words, Morland’s article ‘‘could pave 
the way for thermonuclear annihilation,’’ that 
possibly provide sufficient information allow 
medium-size nation move faster developing 
hydrogen that ‘‘could provide ticket 
by-pass blind While acknowledging the strict 
standard for prior restraint established the Supreme 
Court the Pentagon Papers case, Warren allowed 
himself overwhelmed the consequences con- 
jured government officials, apparently overlook- 
ing the words Justice William Brennan that ear- 
lier prior-restraint case. entire thrust the Gov- 
ernment’s claim throughout these cases,’’ Brennan 
had written, been that publication the material 
sought enjoined ‘could,’ ‘might,’ ‘may’ 
prejudice the national interest various ways. But the 
First Amendment tolerates absolutely prior re- 
straint the press predicated upon surmise conjec- 
ture that untoward consequences may 

Warren’s decision also introduced novel 
test for weighing First Amendment protec- 
tions. Although precedent existed for considering 
editor’s motives prior-restraint case, the judge 
concluded that ‘‘this Court can find plausible rea- 
son why the public needs know the technical details 
about hydrogen bomb construction carry in- 
formed debate this Even more alarming 
was Warren’s dilation the prior-restraint loophole 
first opened Near Minnesota. have 
changed significantly since 1931 when Near was decid- 
said. ‘‘Now war foot soldiers has been re- 
placed large part war machines and bombs. 
longer need there any advance warning any 
preparation time before nuclear war could com- 
Warren’s opinion, that is, the country 
was now permanent state war. 

Finally, Warren tried push The Progressive from 
its confrontational course citing prevailing editorial 
opinion against the magazine. ‘‘This case present 
posture will undoubtedly the Supreme 
said, does present starkly the clash 
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deuteride 


U-238 casing 


between freedom the press and national security. 
Does there with the blessing the entire press? 
The Court thinks not. Many elements the press see 
grave risk permanent damage First Amendment 
freedoms this case goes then urged 
the magazine and the government come out- 
of-court settlement. Borrowing proposal made 
the Federation American Scientists amicus 
brief, suggested that mediation panel appoint- 
decide which passages Morland’s article really 
needed deleted. And with that gun pointed the 
magazine, ordered lunch recess. 

Over sandwiches and pickles private conference 
room, the defendants and their lawyers considered the 
judge’s ultimatum. There was little doubt about the 
outcome. Shortly after two o’clock, Warren gaveled 
the courtroom order, and Earl Munson stood the 
defense table. said, respectful- 
decline. The editors believe they cannot compro- 
mise their First Amendment freedoms 

Having anticipated this response, Warren read 
prepared order—the first injunction ever issued 
against the press national security grounds the 
country’s history: ‘‘the defendants. and their 
agents, servants, employees and attorneys, and all 
other persons active concert participating with 
them, and each them are enjoined, pending 
the final resolution this litigation, from publishing 
otherwise communicating, transmitting disclosing 
any manner any information designated the 
Secretary Energy Restricted Data contained 
the Morland article. 


bombs the basement? 


Since March 26, Morland’s article has been locked ina 
safe The Progressive’s lawyers’ office. The safe 


Fission-bomb 
trigger 


Lithium-6 


Before explosion Fission 


Restricted data? 


The above diagram accompanies article the Ency- 
clopedia Americana written Edward Teller, the 
the H-bomb. the untrained eye, the drawings may seem 
simplistic. But physicist Theodore Postol, affidavit sub- 
mitted behalf The Progressive, claimed: ‘‘the Morland 
article contains ideas information that any competent 
physicist could not arrive after seeing diagram Dr. 
Teller’s article. Furthermore, the ideas and information 
would arrived not within years, but within 


3. Fusion 


4. Fission 


wired alarm that rings the local office. 
Only handful people have read the article, and all 
them are now under court order not divulge its 
contents. Neither Morland nor the magazine’s editors 
are allowed discuss, write, publish anything 
about thermonuclear weapons design; and they are 
prohibited from commenting anyone else’s work, 
lest they inadvertently confirm Restricted Data. They 
are contaminated—perhaps forever—with forbidden 
knowledge. 

But the manuscript dangerous the govern- 
ment contends? Would lead nuclear proliferation, 
the very thing The Progressive says hoping fore- 
stall? ‘‘There nothing Morland’s article that 
would contribute the spread nuclear weapons,”’ 
Erwin Knoll says. lot people have claimed that 
publication the piece might make possible for 
irresponsible government acquire the hydrogen 
bomb. But the fact that five governments already 
have the hydrogen bomb, and they’re all irresponsible 
have built such device the first place.”’ 


long Morland’s piece remains suppressed, 
impossible know whether Knoll’s assess- 
ment accurate self-serving. Indeed, one 
the dangers prior restraint that the public can nev- 
evaluate the competing claims about such manu- 
script. But even Judge Warren conceded his deci- 
sion that Morland’s article probably not do-it- 
yourself guide for building hydrogen bomb. order 
construct thermonuclear device, nation must 
have advanced industrial base. does not build 
hydrogen bomb the noted. 

The government’s own curious behavior The Pro- 
gressive case suggests that the notion H-bomb 
bomb was the late 1940s. (One amicus 
brief, filed organization called Fund for Open In- 
formation and Accountability, raised this issue cit- 
ing recently declassified testimony from 1954 A.E.C. 

hearing. General Leslie Groves, military head the 
Manhattan Project, said the evidence used con- 
vict Julius and Ethel Rosenberg: ‘‘I think the data that 
went out the case the Rosenbergs was minor 
value. would never say that publicly. because 
irrespective the value that the overall picture, 
the Rosenbergs deserved hang.’’) the government 
was concerned about the disclosure H-bomb se- 
crets Morland’s article said was, its failure 
attempt retrieve more than half dozen copies 
the manuscript that The Progressive had circulated pri- 
ent. federal agent ever showed the maga- 
zine’s the homes those who had copies. 

Stranger still were the government’s actions May, 
when closed the public library the Los Alamos 
Laboratory order reclassify declassified docu- 

ments. Dmitri Rotow, researcher for the American 
Civil Liberties Union, which had agreed represent 
the Progressive editors, was looking for evidence 
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prove that everything Morland’s article was indeed 
the public domain. While the Los Alamos library, 
came across document that contained detailed 
thermonuclear weapons design information. The re- 
port, UCRL 4725, had been written 1956 and 
declassified 1975. Rotow made several copies the 
document and left one overnight table the li- 
brary. (He also sent copies some scientists and one 
The Washington Star with cover letter signed 
Alarm 

When the A.C.L.U. researcher returned the next 
morning, the copy UCRL 4725 was gone, the report 
was longer the shelves, and the entry the card 
catalog had been removed. man from the Depart- 
ment Energy’s security branch told Rotow that the 
library had gone into mode.’’ The govern- 
ment later claimed Senate hearing that the docu- 
ment had been improperly declassified. But the revela- 
tion that this report and other similar documents had 
been available public library for four years was 
damaging the government’s credibility. fact, 
Robert Thorn, the acting director Los Alamos, had 
stated his affidavit: ‘‘Based knowledge the 
literature this area believe that the Restrict- 
Data contained the Morland article not publicly 

Why, then, the were not secret, did 
the government seek injunction against The Pro- 
gressive? Why didn’t simply allow Morland’s article 
published and refuse comment its accura- 
cy? the absence any clarification the Depart- 
ment Energy, Erwin Knoll’s speculation seems con- 
vincing. idea secrecy terribly important 
thing they protect more jealously than the secrets 
themselves. long have that mystique, 
possible for tight little group—the guardians the 
secrets—to make policy this terribly important area 
and exclude all the rest from having say 
that policy. say the secrets aren’t secret say 
the emperor has clothes.”’ 


Censored until guilty 


Three months have now passed since Judge Warren’s 
injunction went into effect. Two more months will 
pass before the U.S. Court Appeals for the Seventh 
Circuit Chicago holds hearing review his deci- 
sion. And, after that, many more months may pass be- 
fore the matter finally resolved the Supreme 
Court. During this time, The Progressive remains cen- 
sored until proven guilty. 

1975, when Nebraska judge issued restrictive 
order barring pre-trial press coverage forthcoming 
murder case, Justice Harry Blackmun (who had sided 
with the government the Pentagon Papers case) 
wrote: ‘‘Where direct prior restraint im- 
posed upon the reporting news the media, each 
passing day may constitute separate and cognizable 
infringement the First Amendment. The suppressed 
information grows older. Other events crowd upon it. 
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this extent, any First Amendment infringement 
that occurs with each passing day 

Yet the days pass. The sense urgency conveyed 
Blackmun’s opinion Nebraska Press Association 
Stuart absent from United States The Progres- 
sive. The U.S. Appeals Court saw compelling rea- 
son review Warren’s decision before September. 
(In late May, however, three judges the appeals 
court held unusual conference with lawyers for 
both sides and suggested that, light such incidents 
the Los Alamos library closing, The Progressive file 
motion Judge Warren’s court vacate the injunc- 
tion.) Although many newspapers, including The New 
York Times, have changed their position and are now 
supporting the magazine with editorials and amicus 
briefs, their outrage muted. Even The Progressive, 
convinced that its case will improve with time, seems 
anxious not rush the legal process. 


the legal process itself, this case, caus- 
ing irreparable damage the First Amend- 
ment. long exceptions the rule against 
prior restraint exist—exceptions like the injunctive 
power the Atomic Energy Act—the government can 
claim the exception regardless the merits its case. 
Thomas Emerson, Yale law professor and author 
The System Freedom Expression, described 
this insidious process amicus brief filed 
Scientific American. rule against prior restraint 
inherently incapable accommodating excep- 
wrote. ‘‘Once exception has been recog- 
nized, all the government has allege that 
certain contemplated publication falls within the ex- 
ception. The court then issues restraining order 
allow the government present its case. hearing 
held and the court decides whether the matter falls 
within the exception. Appeals higher courts follow. 
This process itself system prior restraint.... 
The scope the exception thus determined the 
government’s claim and the exception has swallowed 
the 

Will the Atomic Energy Act allowed consume 
the First Amendment? United States The Progres- 
sive not the that many the media 
feared the outset. the law itself—not the chal- 
lenge it—that dangerous. What stake here 
not the government’s right classify genuine military 
secrets, but the press’s right publish information 
has obtained legal means. one has suggested 
that Howard Morland stole any classified documents, 
broke any contractual agreements, was the recip- 
ient any illegally obtained information. being 
prosecuted for his research and his thoughts— 
thoughts which the government maintains are 
classified creation and cannot communicated. 

1958, the House Select Committee Astronau- 
tics and Space Exploration said the Atomic Energy 
Act: ‘‘However well intentioned, however loosely 
intelligently enforced, such law latent danger 
the life this After thirty-three years 
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latency, the Atomic Energy Act, like creature 
post-Hiroshima science-fiction movie, finally show- 
ing its claws. 

the injunctive power the act upheld the 
Court Appeals and the Supreme Court—and, given 
the Court’s recent hostility toward the press, this may 
well the outcome—the consequences could far- 
reaching. First Amendment lawyer Floyd Abrams 
wrote amicus brief filed The New York Times: 
application the Atomic Energy Act the 
fashion involved here has the potential sweep with- 
and render potentially criminal the words any 
critic, academe elsewhere, who, without access 
classified information, happens upon—or 
bit information which some Government 
official believes harmful the national interest. 
time when debate over nuclear power daily grows 
more heated and when the Government’s reputation 
for candor has increasingly been called into question 
disclosure past concealment, the inhibition such 
interpretation the statute poses for free expression 
simply cannot 

The Atomic Energy Act the creature bygone 
era. The government’s own inconsistency protect- 
ing the ‘‘secret’’ the H-bomb, most glaringly 
placing public library the very information has 
attempted stop The Progressive from publishing, de- 
stroys the myth the act was intended perpetuate. 
Given the Supreme Court’s long history protecting 
the the First Amendment—that freedom 
the press cannot tolerate prior restraint—constitu- 
tional principle may yet prevail over 


Motion denied 


mid-June, lawyers for 
The Progressive moved 
vacate the injunction. 
hearing before Judge 
Warren they presented 
new evidence demon- 
strating that the Restrict- 
Data Morland’s arti- 
cle had been public. One 
document—UCRL 5280— 
had been declassified for 
three years, but was 
sensitive that the Justice 
Department, rather than produce it, stipulated that 
vealed ‘‘the three concepts which the Government has 
described the essential secret the De- 
spite this concession, the government opposed the mo- 
tion. Three days later, Judge Warren ruled against the 
magazine (and classified his own opinion because 
contained Restricted Data). The magazine appealing 
the ruling. 


Judge Warren 


Michael Kienitz 
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WOLTON 


verywhere went last year, 
papers large and small, the refrain 
was the same: ‘‘Computers haven’t 


Dominique Wolton teaches the Uni- 
versity Paris. The book for which 
undertook the research discussed here 
tur Documentation (This 
article was translated from the French 
Victoria Ortiz.) 


radically changed the way newspa- 
pers are edited. They have simply 
allowed journalists better 
newsroom computerization and oth- 
media technology the United 
States and four European countries, 
and looked some two dozen 
papers here, and talked with scores 
journalists, publishers, union 
officials, and promoters the new 
technology. found them the 
whole reflective, but not critical. En- 
thusiastic about their new technical 


powers, but oblivious some 
their implications. Uniformly opti- 
mistic about their industry’s future, 
but often uninformed about what 
this future will bring. came with 
many questions, and pressed them 
upon interlocutors. parted with 
many more. Some them follow. 


What will become journalists? 

frequently heard people praise the 
speed and tidiness VDTs, which 
were viewed super-typewriters, 
abetting rather than altering the jour- 


YOU LOVE YOUR 

ZONED EDITIONS ARE 
THE ‘NEWS’ HERE STAY? 

THEN READ 

TOUR THE COUNTRY, 
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nalist’s work. What questions peo- 
ple raised were instrumental, con- 
cerning the way implement the 
new technology, rather than the rea- 
son for doing so. And, overall, 
found that the new technology 
considered just another way at- 
tain traditional journalistic objec- 
tives, rather than something that 
may force break with them. 
found, for example, that while the 
physiological effects working with 
VDTs have been studied, the effects 
their introduction the nature 
and organization journalistic 
work have not. 

The fact that the transition from 
paper computers bound mod- 
ify the process intellectual crea- 
tion was never mentioned. Yet the 
new technology necessarily makes 
this creative process more abstract, 
involving essentially visual, rath- 
than material tactile, relation- 
ship writing, which now occurs 
within the fixed space the display 
screen. Who can deny that here 
have the seeds change the 
journalist’s relation his work? 

Again, was said about 
changes the organization this 
work; journalists instead made the 
point that electronic editing allows 
them greater control over their copy. 
Yet this advance raises the question 
what will happen the line divid- 
ing the activities journalist from 
those typesetters and other pro- 
duction workers. The question gains 
urgency the technical capabilities 
the former encroach those 
the latter. 

This was not regarded major 
problem the journalists inter- 
viewed, who instead saw this devel- 
opment natural extension 
their responsibilities, heralding fu- 
ture when there will longer 
anyone between the copy room and 
the shipping room. But what ex- 
tent should journalists assume these 
technical tasks? When will their do- 
ing begin influence their crea- 
tive work, only because the ad- 
ditional time and effort involved? 
Few people, fact, seem 
thinking about the possible impact 
the new technology the news 
product. There seems tacit 
agreement that the multiple techno- 
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logical mutations taking place 
newsrooms across the country are 
merely another way pursue lit- 
tle-discussed goal, which never- 
theless shared all. 

The increasingly technical role 
journalists play not only upsets the 
traditional organization the work 
process and calls the news product 
into question; also alters the divi- 
sion labor within the industry. 
Where once three competing inter- 
ests confronted each other, the dis- 
appearance 
leave journalists all 
alone their dealings with manage- 
ment. seems unlikely that the jour- 
nalists—who, together with their 
machines, are helping restructure 
the composition the work force— 
will better position than be- 
fore press their claims. 


was astonished observe 
that The Newspaper Guild— 

which seems fight princi- 

pally for wages and job secu- 
rity—pays little attention the 
broader implications structural 
changes such this, least long 
they not seem challenge the 
basic principles free press. 
Robert Dudnick, associate editor 
the Guild Reporter, put it, ‘‘The 
American working class will commit 
murder protect its paycheck, but 
won’t lift finger protect its poli- 

The journalists are apparently the 
great victors: they have enlarged 
their capacity control their work. 
Yet their present privileged position 
should not blind them the fact that 
the same economic and technologi- 
cal logic which now leading the 
elimination production jobs could 
well require the elimination many 
journalistic jobs the future. 


The challenge print 


The newspaper industry projects 
confident view the impact tech- 
nology its prospects. Although 
some outside observers perceive 
threat the development elec- 
tronic media that provide home re- 
ception almost unlimited informa- 
tion, most the industry people 
spoke with were unworried (because 
the separation between the tradition- 


press and the new media still 
clear) even optimistic (because 
each medium seems assured role 
conveying part apparently 
infinite universe information). 

fact, the number competing 
media going grow dramatically, 
making today’s contest between 
television and the press seem 
insignificant comparison. The 
challenge print journalism will 
come from three directions: from ca- 
ble systems strengthened satellite 
transmission; from on-line informa- 
tion banks and news services de- 
signed for home video display (some 
them being provided the wires, 
and such syndicators The New 
York Times and the Los Angeles 
Times-Washington 
and, finally, from composite media 
systems, which will combine tele- 
communications, television, and the 
possibilities the computer. 

The massive diversification 
readily available information 
sources will create important prob- 
lems for the industry: going 
have re-examine the very idea 
information itself, possibly redefine 
the journalistic role, and, finally, 
help consumers master what has 
produced. 

The explosion the idea infor- 
mation affects the balance be- 
tween print and electronic media 
the most important these develop- 
ments. For consumers, the very 
availability, their homes, cable 
chains, teletext, news services, and 
data banks going transform 
their perception information. For 
professionals, problems will arise 
concerning the definition func- 
tions and areas responsibility. For 
organizations, the struggle will 
win the competition for classified ad- 
vertisements, entertainment listings, 
and other service information, all 
which today are largely newspaper 
monopolies. Tomorrow, however, 
the provision these data will 
among the first applications the 
new electronic media. The financial 
future American newspapers will 
stake here, since major por- 
tion their revenue linked this 
kind material. 

Despite such prospects, however, 
the people interviewed seemed 
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attach little importance the ex- 
ploding concept information. For 
them, seems, the concept auton- 
omous, existing independently 
the media that give substance and 
the historical moment that gives 
significance. Inasmuch this not, 
fact, the case, action meant 
preserve the information domain 
the print media may instead work 
their detriment. The failure come 
grips with shift the idea and 
distribution information exposes 
newspapers the risk becoming 
elite medium, leaving the elec- 
tronic media cater the informa- 
tion tastes the mass audience. 


Everyman journalist 


Which leads the second problem: 
the consequences for journalists. 
Despite what one generally hears, 
means axiomatic that the re- 
duction editing and production 
costs means new technology 
will lead increase the num- 
ber working journalists. After all, 
journalists will shortly the only 
group whose salaries and expenses 
represent sizable cost manage- 
ment. Since, generally speaking, 
management’s primary objective 
profit, not providing information, 
the same economic logic now being 
applied production workers may 
one day sharpen the conflict be- 
tween the interests journalists and 
those their managements. 

This seems all the more likely 
since the proliferation electronic 
news services provided directly 
the home—without the material me- 
diation paper—will encourage the 
feeling that large part the jour- 
nalist’s work can taken over 
the consumer: everyone, choos- 
ing what interests him her from 
the mass available information, 
will have the illusion being para- 


journalist. The need for professional 
intermediaries between faceless in- 
formation organizations and the con- 
sumer will called into question 
the very experience using what 
these journalists have produced. 

The changing relation between 
news, commentary, service, and 
feature material will also affect the 
position journalists. The evolving 
balance between these different 
sorts journalism already reflect- 
the trend toward providing re- 
stricted audiences with specific in- 
formation lieu merely general 
news, deemed less interest 
them. 


hat the risk here? That 
traditional and essential part 
journalism—offering 
what might call 
called into question. Why? Be- 
general news, available everywhere, 
that the media will attracting their 
readers, viewers, and clients, but 
the basis specialized news, com- 
mentary, and features. This phe- 
nomenon, already apparent the 
case newspapers, should diffe- 
rentiated from the growth the spe- 
cialized press, which has never 
sought explain everything ev- 
erybody. 

There thus increasing risk 
that journalistic work devoted the 
coverage general information will 
become less significant, and that the 
number reporters covering such 
news will decline. Indeed, those who 
are left will have monopoly the 
coverage general political, nation- 
al, and international events. the 
same time, there will stunning 
abundance service features, list- 
ings, and other such There 
paradox here: the new media, re- 
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garded the means expand the 
number sources for general infor- 
mation, will, the contrary, tend 
diminish them. The result will 
fewer contrasting versions the 
same events—the very heart jour- 
nalism. 


Marketing and democracy 


The third problem concerns the 
readers: how will they able 
avoid being drowned the sheer 
mass information flowing toward 
them? The people spoke with gave 
double answer this question. 
First, that there can never enough 
information; second, that the new 
media, together with better under- 
standing the public’s tastes, will 
finally make possible provide 
only what each person wants. This 
how the personalized ‘‘d carte pa- 
presented—both the most 
sophisticated accomplishment all 
the technological changes now 
progress, and the democratic 
refinement, through which people 
will able have everything they 
might wish for, but also only what 
they really want. 

should point out here that much 
was said about the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association’s 
readership study which was under- 
taken help members respond 
the changing needs different pub- 
lics determining what people read 
relation their age, sex, socio- 
cultural milieu, religion, ethnic 
group, region, and on. But little 
was said about the problems with 
this approach, which, the name 
keeping pace 
change, reduces the population 
set limited marketing targets. 

There assurance, moreover, 
that such marketing strategies will 
make for better papers, because 
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sponse needs’’ and because 
particularly difficult discover 
formational needs.’’ There always 
difference between knowing about 
particular milieu and providing in- 
formation the people who inhabit 
it, and this precisely the creative 
core the task that the 
A.N.P.A. study seeks preempt. 


ost importantly, marketing 
strategies which favor the 
compartmentalization in- 
formation and the particu- 
larization readership mark break 
long tradition. Since the eigh- 
teenth century, the press has strug- 
gled offer the most general infor- 
mation possible wide public 
possible. The availability uni- 
versal information one the gains 
the democratic era. risks being 
compromised the name ap- 
parently more concept 
need.”’ 

all know that learn many 
things coming across them unex- 
one the high roads culture. 
also way communicate. This 
especially the United States, 
where the newspaper has linked dif- 
ferent ethnic and racial groups 
providing them with shared experi- 
ence and shared knowledge 
their environment. What will remain 
this democratic function when 
each person reads—or punches 
the console—only what his her 
informational needs require? 


Projecting into social space 


are left, then, with three major 
groups issues. They will have 
addressed all countries sooner 
later, but they are particularly sa- 
lient the United States both be- 
cause the pace and scale tech- 
nological developments and because 
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their generally favorable recep- 
tion here. 

First, the future, how widely 
will the ideals journalism diverge 
from the universalist model which 
has animated the Western press for 
more than two hundred years? Liv- 
ing with this model, how 
will react technological devel- 
opments that call into question our 
idea journalism and the social role 
information? our model pro- 
motes its own transformation, more- 
over, redefining the relation between 
news, features, and service journal- 
ism, how will respond? 

second set questions con- 
cerns the relation between the multi- 
plication new media, the particu- 
larization information that this 
will make possible, and the future 
democratic societies. For the prolif- 
eration information and the ability 
target different sociocultural pub- 
lics not, some people think, 
synonymous with democracy. 
may that, despite their shortcom- 
ings, today’s mass media will turn 
out have been more democratic 
than the carte media the fu- 
ture. For these, the long run, may 
only serve reinforce existing so- 
cial divisions. 

seems many Americans un- 
consciously assume that innovation 
contains immanently, speak, 
ideal journalism and set so- 
cial objectives. often heard the 
claim that non-newspaper-reading 
publics (the young, the poor, the mi- 
norities) will finally attracted 
newspapers through changes intro- 
duced the new technology. But 
this expectation seems confuse 
complex social and economic ques- 
tions about such groups with some- 
thing simpler and more modest— 
namely, 
mined marketing strategies. 


This leads third, and final, 
consideration. discussing 
questions concerning the 
technology, and society, must 
not careful distinguish changes 
that derive from one quarter from 
those that originate another? Un- 
less do, will inevitably invest 
technology with hopes—and fears— 
that really have little with its 
actual powers. 

must also learn perceive the 
various levels which technology 
altering the world. encountered 
many descriptions technology’s 
global impact, but silence, 
have said, about any changes the 
very nature information itself. Si- 
multaneously, therefore, was being 
told that the technology 
and that ‘‘it 
changes nothing.’’ VDT editing, for 
example, presented both rev- 
olution and merely supplemen- 
tary tool that can introduced 
without modifying the organization 
work the intellectual content 
the product. 


then, what really 

changing? And what lev- 

This precisely the 
problem face thinking 
about the relation technological 
change and social change—and not 
only journalism. was often 
struck the broadmindedness and 
curiosity the people with whom 
spoke, often felt, the other 
hand, that they had tendency 
confuse the two different processes 
work here; assume, that is, that 
the social possibilities the new 
tools can discovered simply 
projecting their technical potential 
into social space. And yet, the tech- 
nical and the social problems are to- 
tally different, even everyone 
imagines them otherwise. 
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Pushing String 


gardener trying make the 
grass grow taller the sparse patches 
his lawn cutting shorter 
somewhere else might fairly told 
that doesn’t know much about 
grass. Yet governments, their per- 
sistent effort control the distribu- 
tion credit American society, 
repeatedly employ precisely the 
same method and with equally bad 
results. The danger these exercises 
that while lawn ever improved 
this way, its healthy portions may 
easily and severely damaged. 

All governments, ancient and 
modern, have one time another 
been seized urge use some 
form credit allocation make 
credit appear time place 
where would not otherwise go. 

The problems with political 
credit allocation are intrinsic 
the credit process itself. Credit 
exists because some people are 
willing pay for the use other 
money, and those others 
are willing lend their money 
because they like collect rent, 
the form interest, property for 
which they have immediate use. 
the market thus created, each 
participant vigorously pursues his 
her own self-interest; lenders, savers, 
and investors-consumers all try 
achieve the highest possible return 
their money, after taking due 
account the risks, while borrowers 
strive with equally strong desire 
minimize their interest costs. Efforts 
allocate credit government 
fiat come into conflict with these 


very human but relentless forces, 
and governmental machinery for 
the allocation credit never works. 


This history failure has not 
deterred the Government the 
United States from trying repeatedly 
over the past fifty years control 
the flow credit specific efforts 
favor some borrowers and lenders 
while penalizing others. recent 
count, these sporadic efforts have 
left with some 150 laws and 
major regulations telling what 
may and may not with our 
money. The restrictions most fre- 
quently encountered the average 
citizen are those that limit the 
interest can collect his savings 
account, and that forbid him 
paid anything all for the money 
keeps his checking account. 
Most regulations produce their 
effects more subtly and less directly, 
but the effects are pervasive and 
one escapes their operation. 

History not lacking exam- 
ples from the past. Ever since 
mercantilism replaced feudalism the 
temptation regulate labor, land 
and money has been irresistible. 
May 1795, the justices Berk- 
shire, England, met 
land. They set forth scale wage 
subsidies tied the price bread, 
that minimum income would 
assured workingmen irrespective 
their wages. was time 
great social distress England, and 
the Speenhamland scales were 
intended emergency measures. 


short order, the subsidies spread 
through most the country. 

measure was ever more 
universally according 
the late Dr. Karl Polanyi. “Parents 
were free the care their children, 
and children more dependent 
upon parents; employers would 
reduce wages will and laborers 
were safe from hunger whether they 
were busy slack; humanitarians 
applauded the measure act 
mercy even though not justice 
and the selfish gladly consoled 
themselves with the thought that 
though was merciful least 
was not 


the long run the result was dis- 
astrous. Wage subsidies, paid from 
public funds, removed the floor from 
wage levels, which sank steadily 
until poor relief was preferable 
working. The law 
was repealed 1834. 


There are many parallels 
society 
attempt push string, well inten- 
tioned and potentially disastrous 
all concerned. 


Most citizens are unaware the 
provisions the Credit Control Act 
1969. This singular piece legis- 
lation empowers the federal govern- 
ment determine which citizens 
the United States may borrow 
money, from whom, and how they 
are allowed spend it. Not gen- 
erally, but specifically and detail. 
arms the President with sweeping 
authority license all lenders, 


register all loans, prohibit credit for 
purposes deemed inappropriate, 
prescribe maximum amounts 
loans, establish maximum rates 
interest, down payments 
purchases, and conditions for the 
repayment loans. The government 
has never yet invoked these standby 
powers. But they are there, and 
others are now proposed. 


The credit allocator’s quandary 
that, the final analysis, cannot 
hope control anything unless 
controls everything. mortgage 
credit cheap enough, the home 
owner can enlarge his mortgage and 
spend the money for anything 
chooses, including the purchase 
scarce commodities. person 
can borrow his her life insur- 
ance low interest rates set 
law, thereby reducing the pool 
funds that the insurance company 
has invest bonds and mort- 
gages. the committed allocationist 
the final solution obvious: must 
not only control the way our citizens 
lend borrow money, but must 
also control the way they spend it. 
And and price controls 
and the disasters Soeenhamland 
all over again. 

There may policy makers 
who believe this the national 
interest, but doubtful that many 
citizens will find theirs. 


tuller discussion this topic can found 
Credit Allocation: Exercise the Futility 
Controls. Copies this Citibank study are available 
Citicorp, Public Aftairs Department, 399 Park 
Avenue, New York, N.Y. 10043. 
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REPORT THE AMERICAN FOREST 


THE AMAZING COMEBACK 
THE SOUTHERN FOREST. 


Once written off nearly extinct, 
the forests the South have staged 
amazing comeback. 

result, economists who only 
few short years ago predicted world 
shortage wood and wood fiber now 
see hope supply keeping pace with 
demand within generation thanks 
part the almost legendary resili- 
ence the Southern forest and in- 
novative forest management. 

Foresters have learned how ap- 
ply scientific forestry practices in- 
crease the amount wood from the 
nation’s productive forestland. And 
such way that everyone can share 
the multiple benefits. 


DEMAND EXPECTED DOUBLE. 


It’s good thing. The government 
says domestic demand for wood and 
paper products will double the year 
2020. And demands the forest for 
all kinds other uses are increasing 
rapidly too. 

However, most forestlands are far 
less productive than they could be. This 
means every acre commercial forest- 
land* will have grow even more 
meet future needs. And all timber 
growers private owners, industry 
and government will have work 
together are make the most 
productive use our remaining com- 
mercial forests. 

The South has truly helped pioneer 
the way meet these goals. Here you 


*Commercial forest forest capable of, 
and potentially available for, growing 
trees for harvest. 


has made the South nation’s proving ground for modern forest research. 


will find some the most productive 
forestland the North American con- 
tinent. The climate moist and warm, 
ideal for growing trees much 
months out the year. 

Scientists and forest products com- 
panies are finding new ways make 
the South’s forests even more produc- 
tive: They’re using more every tree 
they harvest. Replanting soon 
with fast-growing seedlings 
that resist disease. And improving 
stands valuable hardwoods. 

These new techniques are being 
used privately owned lands well 


The two loblolly pines below are shown 
percent actual size. The smaller one 
stand trees. The larger one 
only 16. But grew 

plantation 
where thrived 
the benefits 
good forest 
manage- 
ment. 


those owned industry and govern- 
ment. This especially important 
the South, where 72% the commer- 
cial forest owned individuals. 


LONG WAY GO. 

the good news that forest pro- 
ductivity increasing, the South and 
throughout the nation. However, 
still have long way go. 

For more information write Ameri- 
can Forest Institute, P.O. Box 873, 
Springfield, 22150. 


American Forest Institute 


THREE 
MILE 
ISLAND 


was tough assig 
they ever had. 
Two journalists who went cover 
the press found fear, 
confusion,and some very good work 


PETER SANDMAN 
MARY PADEN 


walked into the Harrisburg capitol newsroom Saturday 
evening sporting radiation badges, the lithium fluoride kind—T.L.D.s 
those now versed radiation terminology. When got home ra- 
diologist would process the badges and tell our dose. The first per- 
son met was Angeles rter, one eight sent cov- 
the accident the nearby Three Mile Island nuclear plant. 
you wearing those sissy said with smirk. 

Nuclear macho. saw plenty that the next few days. But 


the next few hours saw fear, chaos, and anger in- 
stead. The Associated Press was about report that 
hydrogen bubble inside the T.M.I. reactor core could 
explode. 

Until now, the excitement Three Mile Island had 
come surges. The day all began, Wednesday, 
March 28, was dominated the slowly leaking radia- 
tion, and the slowly leaking news that despite the deni- 
als the utility, Metropolitan Edison, the accident 
was probably the most serious the history the 
American nuclear industry. RADIATION SPREADS 
MILES FROM A-PLANT MISHAP SITE was the headline 
over Tom O’Toole’s story the next morning’s 
Washington Post. Thursday the tension subsided; Met 
Ed, the Nuclear Regulatory Commission, and Penn- 
sylvania Governor Dick Thornburgh agreed that the 
crisis was past, and editors who had staffed the acci- 
dent quickly and heavily began wondering they had 
overreacted. Bryce Nelson’s story the Los Angeles 
Times carried one-column head: PLANT STILL LEAKS 
RADIATION BUT PERIL SEEMS OVER. Friday all hell 
broke loose, with two more uncontrolled bursts ra- 
diation, recommended evacuation preschool chil- 
dren and pregnant women, and mysterious bubble 
that some N.R.C. officials said might hard re- 
move without risking catastrophic meltdown. Friday 
night, Walter Cronkite intoned that ‘‘the world has 
never known day quite like today,’’ and The New 
York Times put four Three Mile Island stories Sat- 
urday morning’s front page, under this foreboding 
headline: U.s. AIDES SEE RISK MELTDOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA NUCLEAR PLANT; MORE RADIOACTIVE 
GAS RELEASED. Saturday more than 300 out-of- 
town reporters had converged Harrisburg. 

But Saturday was quiet there. Met and the 
N.R.C. continued disagree over the size the bub- 
ble and the seriousness the accident, but the big 
news came out Washington. N.R.C. Chairman Jo- 
seph Hendrie suggested that simpler methods didn’t 
work, twenty-mile-radius mass evacuation might 
good idea before they really went after the bubble. 
The N.R.C.’s man the scene, Harold Denton, 
hadn’t talked reporters since the night before, when 
had wryly admitted that the bubble was 
not envisioned the commission-approved emergen- 
procedures. Crowded into spare room guber- 
natorial press secretary Paul Critchlow’s capitol office, 
the N.R.C.’s public-information people had little 
add besides list the maneuvers Denton might try 
get rid the bubble. 

p.m. Saturday there were only twenty reporters 
the capitol newsroom, most them complaining 
each other that Critchlow was unreachable and that his 
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staff wouldn’t say whether the lid was for the night 
not. 

Except for the newcomers like us, they looked hag- 
gard. Three Mile Island was tough assignment; some 
veterans said was the toughest they’d ever had. 
Somehow the reporters managed stay crisp, but 
the print people showed the strain they slogged 
through one sixteen-hour day after another. They 
posed problem for capitol police guard Tom Chiri- 
cos. With many journalists crawling around, police 
had suspended the policy checking credentials 
the door. ‘‘They told that they don’t look like 
derelicts let them in,’’ Chiricos explained. 
lot them look like 


Panyard, veteran Philadelphia Bulletin 
correspondent whose seniority and centrally 
located desk made him unofficial newsroom 
host, had sent his family out the area Thurs- 
day morning. work said matter-of- 
factly. ‘‘If left lose Panyard was rum- 
pled, tired, tense, and angry. could cover legisla- 
tive session his sleep, but this was unlike anything 
had handled before. Sources seemed speak for- 
eign language, said with sigh. You asked them 
straight question about how much radiation escaping 
and they answered with mumbo-jumbo about mil- 
lirems, manrems, rads, and picocuries. Once you had 
figured out what they were saying you discovered 


Harold Denton the job: Reporters 


another source was saying something different—and 
without nuclear physics degree you couldn’t come 
with the right follow-up question tell who was ly- 
ing. ‘‘We’ve been given complete misinformation and 
conflicting statements from the N.R.C. here, the 
N.R.C. Washington, the governor’s office, and the 
Panyard said. doubt that the sit- 
uation dangerous, but how dangerous the ques- 
tion. I’m concerned, and think other reporters are, 

Two reporters loosened hurling frisbee the 
length the newsroom, past wall framed por- 
traits past capitol correspondents—journalists from 
era when reporters didn’t have know about fuel 
rods and hydrogen-oxygen ratios ask intelligent 
question. bulletin board the opposite wall bore 
message out-of-town reporters, advising them that 
they noticed the streets Harrisburg were dark and 
empty night not—repeat not—because 
the accident T.M.I. That’s the way they always 

Other reporters passed the lull refining their gallows 
humor: 

Hershey, Pennsylvania; melts the ground, not 
your hand. 

went bed last night and turned out the lights— 
but the room didn’t get dark. 

Weather report: It’s partly cloudy out, with per- 
cent chance survival. 


were eager trust him—and gave him honorary doctorate. 
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Philadelphia Inquirer, Sharon J. Wohimuth 


THE TROUBLESOME BUBBLE 


was four hours before Sunday, April and the 
A.P.’s report that the bubble could explode was about 
move out Washington. many reporters Har- 
risburg would later look like ill-conceived April 
Fools’ joke. Most newspaper readers would never see 
the story, for the next few hours journalistic frenzy 
would force the A.P. modify well before deadline 
for Sunday’s late editions. But for Saturday night 
viewers around Harrisburg, and for reporters the 
capitol newsroom, the story would heighten fears dra- 
matically. (It would also duplicate many essentials 
more widely discussed U.P.I. story the day before, 
which reported that N.R.C. technical expert 
Washington had admitted that trying reduce the 
bubble could possibly cause meltdown. bul- 
letin had provoked near-panic Harrisburg and had 
prompted carefully worded N.R.C. release which, 
while acknowledging the possibility forbiddingly 
technical terms, seemed deny it.) 

The A.P.’s story Saturday night was genuine 
scoop, one the few come out Three Mile Is- 
land. Apart from this, bore all the hallmarks 
Three Mile Island reporting during those first few hec- 
tic days. Journalists were overtired and fearful. 
Sources and public-information people were hard 
reach. When reached, they gave out conflicting sto- 
ries. And turned out they were all guessing. 

The story begins the A.P.’s Washington bureau, 
where special energy writer Stan Benjamin had tip 
from N.R.C. source that the bubble was trouble. 
Not only was there danger removing it; there was 
danger leaving alone because oxygen might well 
seeping into the hydrogen, creating mixture that 
could flame explode. Benjamin called N.R.C. 
spokesman Frank Ingram. there oxygen the bub- 
ble? Yes. Could that produce explosion? Yes. What 
would happen? Possibly would cause meltdown; 
more possibly would blow the head off the reactor; 
certainly would damage. How soon? Maybe sev- 
eral days. 

The timing was crucial, but Ingram wouldn’t 
pinned down. Then A.P. reporter Andy Schneider, 
loan from the Concord, New Hampshire, bureau 
where had covered the reactor-siting controversy 
Seabrook, called source the N.R.C. 
the source said. 

Benjamin filed editor’s advisory 8:23 
URGENT (WITH THE NRC NOW 
SAYS THE GAS BUBBLE ATOP THE NUCLEAR 
REACTOR THREE MILE ISLAND SHOWS 
SIGNS BECOMING POTENTIALLY EXPLO- 
SIVE. ASTORY UPCOMING. 

soon the advisory hit the wire, got call 
from Benjamin recalls. have you 
guys got out?’ asked. heard you put out some- 
thing that said the bubble going explode.’ read 
him the advisory and said there was nothing wrong 
with Benjamin had chosen his words carefully. ‘‘I 
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didn’t want get hyped. Ingram had told there 
was possibility the bubble becoming explosive.’ 
wrote that ‘shows signs becoming potentially ex- 
qualified three The story that hit 
the radio wire 8:50 used the same phrase. 


matter days 


Back Harrisburg, Panyard paced the capitol news- 
room, shaking his head over copy the radio story. 
says the bubble announced, 
clearly upset the news. the lounge next the 
newsroom, set that nobody had been watching 
now carried CBS and NBC bulletins about the bubble, 
somehow sharpening the sense imminent disaster. 
Someone called Lombardo’s, where reporters were 
grabbing late dinner; they stuffed uneaten food into 
doggie bags and rushed back the capitol. About 
twenty dashed three narrow flights stairs the 
governor’s press office, demanding confirmation de- 
nial. burst in,’’ Critchlow recalls, said 
‘What the hell going on? want know 
should get out They weren’t after story; 
they wanted know they were danger. Critchlow 
assured them there would explosion that night. 

9:02 Benjamin had filed rewrite Tim Pettit’s 
earlier A.P. story from Harrisburg, this time leading 
with the new information that and Schneider had 
discovered. Once again Ingram called, listened the 
story, and approved it. Five minutes later called 
third time and asked Benjamin read the story 
N.R.C. deputy director Edson Case. said 
again that was okay. asked Case the story was 
correct and agreed. confirmed that story three 
times addition the original Benjamin 
says. 


Harrisburg, meanwhile, Critchlow waylaid 

Denton his way brief the governor and de- 

toured him into the newsroom, where about forty 

reporters had gathered. was now 9:30. Critch- 

low was irritated. Denton was calm, wearing his 
perpetual cowboy grin. was accompanied—as al- 
ways—by N.R.C. information head Joe Fouchard, 

Critchlow pleaded, ‘‘let’s put this story 
the hydrogen explosion nervous report- 
ers pelted him with questions, Denton reeled off se- 
ries figures. The bubble was percent oxygen; 
could become flammable percent, explosive 16. 
Extrapolating the rate accumulation since the acci- 
dent, figured they had twelve days before explo- 
sion was possible. But did not intend let the bub- 
ble sit Denton explained with his engi- 
neer’s can-do optimism. couldn’t shrink one 
way, would try another. 

The Harrisburg A.P. bureau called Benjamin 
Washington. denied your they told 
him, repeating Denton’s remarks. ‘‘That doesn’t 
sound like denial Benjamin countered. 
just thinks it’s going take longer become explo- 
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Carter the line: 


The president 

came Middletown 
Sunday reassure 
the nation, but, 

the Inquirer noted, 
does not seem 

know more than 
anyone 


Allied Pix 


But now Denton was the only reliable source 
the scene, the White Knight helicoptered the 
White House Friday Governor Thornburgh’s re- 
quest, and most reporters believed him. The A.P. filed 
another story using all three time estimates. 
fired off advisory misleadingly telling editors that 
Denton had said was danger hydrogen 

little after eleven Denton repeated his statement 
formal news conference with Thornburgh the 
governor’s briefing room, this time before nearly 200 
reporters and dozen cameras. Thornburgh was 
peeved the press; reporters were angry. would 
seem today that the contradictory statements are com- 
ing from within your own one shouted. ‘‘I 
think the contradictions have been overplayed,’’ Den- 
ton replied. are full agreement and constant 
communication, but somehow when brief people 
comes out 

hope gives A.P. heat for blowing 
suggested one reporter the stairs. ‘‘But you should 
also said another, ‘‘that half the reporters 
here are relying A.P. for the facts. They did good 
job till 


rapid change 


Benjamin thinks that the A.P. did good job Saturday 
night well. The important news, says, was that 
the N.R.C. admitted the possibility explosion; 
the two-day figure was never hard. Sunday the 
A.P. dropped and went with Denton’s estimate, 
then revised five days. 

But reporters (and residents) Harrisburg Satur- 
day night, there was all the difference the world be- 
tween two days and twelve days, even between two 
and five. meant they didn’t have pack and run. 
Fear turned anger, and reporters turned theirs 
the A.P. story. local watering hole after yet anoth- 
sixteen-hour day, they muttered about wire services 
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general. U.P.I. has panic, A.P. has got have 
hysteria,’’ declared Ben Livingood the Allentown 
Call-Chronicle. Others countered that Denton might 
overly optimistic, trying avoid panic, and that the 
A.P.’s anonymous source might have been right. 

retrospect clear that the N.R.C. simply didn’t 
know how long might take for the bubble explode. 
The calculations were wild guesses first, and careful 
guesses after while—but still guesses. The experts 
weren’t absolutely sure there even was bubble; the 
hydrogen might have been dispersed through the cool- 
ing water thoroughly nonexplosive froth. they 
unsteadily piled inference inference—all based 
erratic readings taken from instruments not built 
withstand the fierce radiation—they paused from time 
time brief the N.R.C. brass. Once while the 
experts the brass briefed reporters, who com- 
plained bitterly that the bubble’s deadline seemed 
much less firm than their own. 


Monday morning the bubble, mysteriously, 
was smaller. Met Ed’s George Troffer an- 
nounced that was essentially gone and that 
are problems (Having learned 
distrust the utility, the Harrisburg Evening 
News put MET SAYS seventy-two-point type over 
its first edition story.) his 11:15 briefing, Denton es- 
timated the bubble’s size, 850 cubic feet few days be- 
fore, cubic feet now. don’t want 
stampeded into concurring that the bubble actually 
this Denton cautioned. ‘‘I didn’t expect sucha 
rapid change, and that’s one reason want careful 
look Was Met distorting the truth again 
when said the bubble was essentially gone? The 
N.R.C.’s Roger Mattson answered for Denton: ‘‘The 
point I’m trying make there not clear line be- 
tween here and 
Days later, reporters were still complaining about 
the A.P. story and misunderstanding its content. 
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Newspaper Enterprise Association columnist Bob 
Walters wrote that the account was and 
The Philadelphia Inquirer, long 
April wrap-up, mistakenly said that the A.P. had re- 
ported that ‘‘the bubble volatile that may ex- 
plode any Bill Hoop, who ran the Harris- 
burg bureau during the crisis, smugly reminded 
that they hadn’t moved any inaccurate stories. (De- 
spite Saturday night, reporters were nearly unanimous 
praising the A.P. faster and more thorough than 
the competition; had thirty-two reporters the sto- 
ry, more than twice many U.P.I.) 

the next month Benjamin was discover that his 
story was entirely accurate—and (perhaps) entirely 
false. The N.R.C. transcripts revealed that the com- 
mission had fact been extremely concerned about 
possible bubble explosion; the A.P. had scooped ev- 
eryone with that crucial information. May how- 
ever, Benjamin listened while Mattson informed the 
N.R.C.’s Advisory Committee Reactor Safeguards 
that bubble explosion had been impossible from the 
start. The staff ‘‘fouled up,’’ Mattson told the meeting. 
oxygen was being generated within the reactor af- 
ter all. explosion story may have been blown out 
proportion the press,’’ Mattson said, ori- 
ginated with our 


THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY 


The most important fact about the bubble saga—more 
important than the conflicting stories the bewildered 
and fearful reporters—is that the experts were con- 
fused the face crisis they never expected. In- 
deed, the confusion the experts may well the 
most important fact about Three Mile Island generally. 
For days the people authority had little idea what 
was happening, and less what would happen next. 
They fixed the reactor the way mechanic fixes 
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car—they tinkered. When was all over they tried 
figure out what they had done right. With two months’ 
hindsight, now know what the big story 
really was: one knew enough guarantee that the 
genie would stay the bottle. Call this criminal in- 
competence call the human condition. Either way 
was the story. 

Most reporters missed it. 

More precisely, most reporters skirted what 
they wrote, although they often suspected and some 
their readers and viewers may have deduced it. 
Only mid-April, after the N.R.C. had reluctantly re- 
leased the transcripts its frenzied consultations, did 
stories finally focus the experts’ confusion. Tom 
Reid and Ward Sinclair’s April lead story The 
Washington Post, for example, said the transcripts 
agency that, two days after the Pennsyl- 
vania nuclear accident, still lacked any clear idea 
how deal with the Robert Schakne re- 
ported CBS that the transcripts showed that 
N.R.C. members ‘‘were far more confused about the 
nuclear disaster Three Mile Island than pub- 
licly David Hoffman, Frank Greve, and 
Richard Ben Cramer wrote The Philadelphia Inquir- 
that the N.R.C. was poorly informed, mired 
internal four days after the crisis began. 


The ‘Inquirer’ goes for broke 


For week and more, all the world’s major media wrote 
about Three Mile Island. But none them came close 
matching The Philadelphia Inquirer. 

usually put two teams big says executive 
editor Gene Roberts, ‘‘one daily stories and one 
Roberts has reputation reporter’s editor; the 
story good enough the checkbook open. For T.M.I. 
had not two teams, but three. Reporter Rod Nordland head- 
the investigative group; associate managing editor Steve 
Lovelady coordinated special Sunday chronology; reporter 
Susan Stranahan moved the desk work the technical 
story under metropolitan editor John Carroll, who cooked 
the daily diet sidebars. Roberts drained his suburban bu- 
reaus staff the teams. had contingency plan close 
down some the city beats and put sports reporters 
told, there were twenty Inquirer reporters T.M.I., score 
more Washington, Hershey, and elsewhere. Counting edi- 
tors and desk people, Carroll estimates that sixty Inquirer 
journalists worked the story. 

Nordland’s investigative team concentrated Metropoli- 
tan Edison. What did hope uncover? worst 
says Nordland, Met knew what was wrong 
but didn’t care, that acted irresponsibly. don’t think the 
story came out that way. But did make case that there 
was negligence lot high-ranking plant officials and 
that the problem was systemic, not The major in- 
vestigative piece appeared April 16, when the story was 
winding down most other papers. documented Met 
cost-cutting campaign that had led postponed mainte- 
nance, quick-and-dirty repairs, and fatigued employees. 


understand why this story went largely uncov- 
ered for two weeks, think the T.M.I. coverage 
two phases: the Cover-Up phase, focused conflict- 
ing stories from Met and the and the White 
Knight phase, focused Harold Denton’s incredible 
credibility. The A.P.’s Saturday night bubble was the 
watershed between the two. 


ocal reporters got the T.M.I. story early 

Wednesday morning when routine police 

checks revealed that emergen- 

had been declared the plant—mean- 

ing that radiation was escaping beyond its 
borders. They rushed the site, where they found 
plant workers milling around and police barring the 
gate the island. Bob Grotevant says the 
Met people were tight-lipped, refusing even give 
him company pamphlets display the visitors’ 
center. Standing outside the center, whose telescopes 
pointed out across the Susquehanna four 
monumental cooling towers, Met Ed’s Bill Gross—in 
calmer times tour guide—announced that there had 
been minor accident and the company was coping 
with it. Gross wouldn’t answer questions. was 
obviously something Grotevant recalls, and 
was suspicious. But his initial stories, like most, 


The Inquirer team went directly the workers get the 
story. Reporters took down license plate numbers each 
shift the plant, got the names and addresses from the state 
motor vehicle department, then sent each mailgram. The 
Inquirer, read, would like hear ‘‘any observations, com- 
plaints, compliments you have about the construction, op- 
eration, repair Unit Please call write us, confiden- 
tially you gave four local phone numbers and the 
address the Inquirer’s Harrisburg bureau. 

Two hundred mailgrams went out (some reporters 
N.R.C. officials who happened parked the plant). 
Then the Inquirer started knocking doors. Many em- 
ployees were belligerent, most were exhausted, but fifty 
agreed interviews. The paper also tracked down former 
employees, using union lists file with the Department 
Labor. One man was traced British Columbia reporter 
Mary Bishop, who called the land records office there with 
last name and wrong first name. turned 
out important source. 

The daily technical coverage, meanwhile, was coordinated 
Susan Stranahan, the Inquirer’s former environmental re- 
porter, whose beat had been dissolved Roberts the be- 
ginning March. Four months earlier she had toured 
T.M.I.’s Unit she had done long piece low-level 
radioactive wastes that ran buried the Thanksgiving Day 
paper. Now she pieced together the technical angle from ac- 
counts science writer Joel Shurkin, other reporters 
Harrisburg, and her own nuclear sources. expect ex- 
pert could pick out errors each she says, 
hope they would minor Stranahan scored scoop 
from the desk Thursday, after reporter Bob Frump called 
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simply reported the statements the police and the 
utility. There was nothing else report until after- 
noon, when more radiation escaped and the state gov- 
started questioning Met Ed’s optimism. Then 
the conflicting statements began, and reporters began 
looking for the cover-up. 

Reporters assume that sources know. The sources 
may tell the truth they may lie, mislead, stone- 
wall—but they know. Our society, furthermore, as- 
sumes that scientists and engineers know. may not 
understand what they’re talking about, but they do: ig- 
norance and incompetence are seldom newsworthy, 
anyhow. These were some the assumptions report- 
ers brought with them Three Mile Island. 


Dim light from Met 


Until Denton arrived Friday afternoon, Met was 
the main source technical information. And Met 
steadfastly understated the accident, alternately de- 
nying that there was crisis and asserting that was 
over. Interviewed his hometown Reading Eagle 
several weeks later, Met president Walter Creitz 
acknowledged that the company have been 
more but denied the cover-up charge. 
Blaine Fabian, the company’s public relations head, 
told ‘‘it wasn’t like train wreck—the facts kept 


notes from briefing which Denton casually mentioned 
that Met had found valve problem Unit the day be- 
fore the accident. Stranahan called the N.R.C. confirm 
that the same valve, unrepaired Unit had played role 
the event. had. one else had that story. 

While Stranahan struggled with this story, Carroll directed 
the rest the daily coverage. went heavily with psycho- 
logical effects, reporting children’s dreams, gun sales, the 
tenor church services. The blanket coverage turned 
two interesting exclusives: the fact that Met wouldn’t 
pay two pregnant secretaries who wanted leave the area 
(the policy was changed after the story ran) and scare- 
mongering the Patriot-News offering radiation badges 
$4.98 each (the Consumer Protection Bureau investigated 
the scalper’s price and the firm pulled out). 


assigned its education writer cover the reaction 

Dickinson College Carlisle, some twenty miles from 
the plant. And published not one but three inadequately 
balanced stories about farmers who complained that their 
animals had been dying cancer since Unit opened 
1974. 

Tuesday, six days into the story, Roberts decided 
shoot for definitive reconstruction the accident and its 
aftermath for Sunday’s paper. Steve Lovelady was put 
charge. putting together chronologies for Met Ed, the 
state officials, and the workers, then weaving them 
together, Lovelady planned resolve the conflicting stories 
into clear picture the event. ‘‘We had the suspicion that 
one knew what they were says. The big ques- 


Inquirer sometimes reached for its color, when 
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changing from moment moment. Reporters didn’t 
seem understand A.P. chronology 
Wednesday’s conflicting claims left open the possibil- 
ity that Met simply didn’t know what had its 
hands, but implied that surely knew more than 
told: knew there was leak? When did they 
tell? Utility officials and government authorities 
didn’t waver from assertions that there was danger 
public health safety. Little else remained con- 
stant the story 


had reputation for defensive- 
ness even before the accident. Last 
summer Harrisburg magazine ran 

fantasy imagining T.M.I. meltdown; 

officials, urging them yank the magazine’s C.E.T.A. 
funding. When the nearby York Daily Record did se- 
ries safety hazards T.M.I., Creitz again cried 
foul; two days before the accident the Record duly 
published his rebuttal accusing the paper ‘‘yelling 

The company’s credibility died fast. Ten hours after 
the accident, Lieutenant Governor William Scranton 
was already telling news conference that Met 
given you and conflicting 


tions his mind were these: Did Met know how han- 
dle the situation? Did the N.R.C. respond properly? Was 
the governor the dark about what was going on? (The 
answers, says, were no, no, and yes.) 

Reporters filed long memos—interesting tidbits, many 
which could have stood alone stories; lots behind-the- 
scenes, who-knew-what-when material; and juicy exclusives 
like the late-night discussion between Met officials and 
their newly hired Hill Knowlton consultants how 
polish their tarnished image while hiding from reporters. 
Jonathan Newman and Julia Cass listened outside Met Ed’s 
door the Hershey Motor Lodge get that one. 


The result was breathless, engrossing tale that ran nine 
full pages the paper—20,000 words less than five days. 
Though some reporters resented having their nuggets swal- 
lowed the monster story, Lovelady insists that this 
what made work. The rush deadline was motivated 
competition. The A.P., the Philadelphia Bulletin, the Los 
Angeles Times, and The Washington Post were all preparing 
chronologies. The Post’s story also broke Sunday (it ran 
over four days), but contained less new information. And 
lacked the Inquirer’s focus the experts’ confusion. 

Though the Inquirer’s coverage would easily win 
contest among reporters T.M.I., some complained 
that the paper overplayed what found justify the ex- 
pense (Nordland alone accumulated six weeks’ worth 
comp time his month Three Mile Island). Not so, says 
Carroll. thinks the exclusives deserved even bigger play 
than they got, and says has stack additional stories 
that were winnowed out. It’s hard imagine what they 
could about. P.S. and M.P. 
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Stalking color: furlough from the technical 
story, reporters trail Governor Thornburgh and his 
wife the Hershey evacuation center. 


Saturday N.R.C. and state government people were 
openly advising reporters ignore the utility; and the 
White House called the same day, instructing the com- 
pany refer all questions the N.R.C. (Fabian says 
the company had already decided stop comment- 
ing.) The strongest evidence that Met had squan- 
dered its credibility that reporters didn’t object 
the muzzling—on story that had all too few sources 
already. 

The relative weight incompetence and dishonesty 
Met Ed’s early statements hard determine even 
now. Journalists, any case, focused the cover- 
up. Thursday morning, the first several critical 
editorials, the Harrisburg Patriot wrote ‘‘an attempt 
avoid alarming the public silence and secrecy, 
which the best way awaken the darkest fears 
Roger Witherspoon The Atlanta Constitu- 
tion was less delicate. weekend press piece 
wrote that Met said nothing, contributed 
little, misinformed N.R.C. officials, misled public 
officials, and finally shut down because one be- 
lieved them 

Met was responsible for most the conflicting 
stories during the first three days, but the N.R.C. 
Washington and the state government Harrisburg 
contributed their share, especially Friday. That 
night the Associated Press moved chronology the 
day’s disagreements that was praised nearly every 
reporter talked to. began this way: 


Minute minute, the official explanations Friday’s 
trouble the Three Mile Island nuclear plant kept changing: 
The new release radiation was unexpected. wasn’t. 
Yes was. We’re considering evacuating. There’s need 
leave. Some people should go. 

From utility spokesmen, federal government representa- 
tives and state authorities: Conflicting reports. 


The New York Times similar piece Ben Frank- 
lin, complaining about days conflicting and 
sometimes flatly contradictory statements about the 
nuclear emergency.”’ 


eporters usually flourish when sources dis- 
agree, playing one source against another 
and all sources against their journalistic in- 
stinct. But T.M.I. was too dangerous for re- 
porters enjoy the confusion, and journal- 
istic instinct couldn’t help them decide who was right 
about how much radiation was released when the 
hydrogen bubble might explode. Friday editorial 
The New York Times pleaded with the authorities 
Three Mile Island coordinate their stories. don’t 
agree with the Charles Mohr the Times 
told the following Tuesday. ‘‘Nothing should 
done cut off any But Mohr was excep- 
tion. Generally speaking, most the reporters the 
technical story desperately wanted the experts 
speak with one voice. When the experts didn’t, they 
were angry and went after the discrepancies, the 
words Jim Holton NBC radio, petulant chil- 
dren playing 


Enter Denton 


Saturday the N.R.C. did what the Times had 
asked. Harold Denton became the point man for all in- 
formation about the accident; Met clammed and 
the N.R.C. Washington tried likewise. 
Denton’s first formal news conference Friday night 
reporter popped the crucial question: ‘‘Has situation 
similar this ever been dealt with before? you 
know what you are doing?’’ Denton answered hesi- 
tantly. think know what are doing, yes, 
but have never had such extensive fuel damage 
the life any Later added that the bub- 
ble and the escape radiation from the containment 
building were also unexpected. These were the three 
most dangerous developments occur Three Mile 
Island. 

But Denton’s calm demeanor and constant optimism 
were reassuring his frankness was refreshing, 
and the White Knight won instant credibility. their 
eagerness invest him with authority, reporters 
called him Doctor Denton, although has only 
bachelor science degree from North Carolina State. 
They wrote thumbnail sketches that stressed his jowly 
grin and unflappable style. But they didn’t write lead 
like this: N.R.C. and its nuclear consultants 
from around the world are still unable state with 
confidence what happening inside the crippled Three 
Mile Island The A.P. came closer than most, 
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already fine journalist. 
just have job. 


The number professional 
minority journalists the news- 
rooms daily newspapers can't 
fill movie theater. 


Minority professionals make 
difference the news. They bring 
readers fresh viewpoint and 
perspective. perspective that 

issing from industry whose 


professional ranks are 96% white. 
Something has done. 
Announcing JOB/NET 


Job/Net, the natural resource for 
minority journalists: 

Job/Net new national clearing- 
house linking minority job-seekers 
and daily newspaper editors. 
roster includes journalists every 
level experience and for news- 
papers every size. 


Job/Net service The Institute for Journalism Education, sponsor The Summer Program 
for Minority Journalists, Berkeley, California. The non-profit organization, exists 
assist newspaper diversity the belief that the First Amendment belongs all Americans. 


Job/Net provides clips, resumes 
and references. 
Job/Net refers minority jour- 
nalists seeking opportunity 
opening field those newspapers 
that are interested employing 
minority journalists. 
Looking for job? 
Looking for job candidate? 


Write Job/Net, 1521 New Hampshire 
Ave., NW, Washington, D.C. 20036. 


JOB/NET 
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five days after the accident, with story that began: 
industry devoted stringent safety features 
and voluminous contingency plans, the dangerous 
bubble lodged under the roof the Three Mile Island 
nuclear reactor one emergency the emergency plan- 
ners did not The Los Angeles Times ran the 
story page nine; few major papers used all. 
Saturday night’s A.P. exclusive was the last impor- 
tant discrepant account—and reporters the site be- 
lieved Denton. disarmingly murmured 
Tony Mauro Gannett after Denton visited the capi- 
tol newsroom deflate the story. ‘‘He can probably 
believed that the bubble then the pos- 
sibility meltdown explosion seemed far more 
newsworthy than either the N.R.C.’s continuing con- 
fusion the diminishing conflict among sources. 
From Sunday on, the accident seen through the 


Harold Denton dominated the coverage. Only 


the color stories continued quote local residents 
who felt they weren’t getting the truth. Reporters, 
last, felt they were. 

Only once after Denton came the scene was the 
N.R.C. itself accused lying the press, but Denton 
himself emerged unscathed. Late Monday night, 
parked directly across the Susquehanna from the 
plant, Rod Nordland The Philadelphia in- 
vestigative team fooled with his fancy scanner radio, 
searching for T.M.I. transmissions. Nothing the 
utility band, nor the police band. switched fre- 
quency the instruction booklet said was reserved for 
interagency cooperation during nuclear 
And there they were. 

direct leak from the 
shouted worker identified Tom. ‘‘Shut the damn 
thing down and quit screwing Expecting 
scoop the latest leak, Nordland called the make- 
shift N.R.C. press center Middletown Borough Hall 
for confirmation. Karl Abraham, formerly 
delphia Bulletin science writer and now regional in- 
formation officer for the N.R.C., told Nordland 
would check out and get back him. Philadelphia 
the presses were stopped await the story, but 
Abraham didn’t make deadline. Finally called back 
and told Nordland there was leak. According the 
Inquirer, which obviously had background, 
Abraham then called the governor’s press office and 
reported that the Inquirer had found out about minor 
leak but not worry, had denied completely. 

Denton’s briefing the next afternoon the Inquirer 
triumphantly read its radio transcript and asked for 
comment. Denton readily confirmed the leak, noting 
that small leaks were common when workers took 
samples coolant water. Wednesday’s Inquirer 
played the story the bottom page one. Metro edi- 
tor John Carroll says would have done more with 
but Philadelphia Orchestra conductor Eugene Or- 
mandy retired and grabbed the headlines. was 
small admits Carroll, was the first time 
the N.R.C. was caught deliberately putting out false 


The incident has become focus for charges 
N.R.C. cover-up. Nordland maintains that Abraham 
lied and that even apologized Inquirer reporter 
Ray Holton the next day for having done so. But 
Abraham says that was the paper, 
which was vague about how had heard about the 
leak and gave him the impression that was major 
one. did call press secretary Paul Critchlow, 
says, but only ‘‘alert him that might get some 
press Denton, any case, only enhanced his 
standing the way confirmed the leak his 
briefing the next afternoon. 


Ithough hard prove that the N.R.C. 
lied, public relations are recurring 
theme the commission transcripts. 
The Washington Post summarized them 
April 13, the transcripts show that the 
N.R.C. ‘‘worked hard make sure that mainly ‘reas- 
suring’ information would reach the The 
commission wasn’t session Saturday night when the 
A.P. bubble story hit the wires, but its reaction 
U.P.I.’s bubble story Friday afternoon was angrily de- 
fensive. Certain that the media would grossly exagger- 
ate anything said about the danger, the N.R.C. con- 
sistently understated its own anxiety. The prediction 
was self-fulfilling, course. Believing that the N.R.C. 
was grossly minimizing the threat, the media magnified 
the commission’s public statements the likelihood 
and imminence disaster. doing they achieved 
roughly accurate picture the N.R.C.’s private as- 
sessments. (At hearings Washington the wake 
the accident, N.R.C. staff members testified that the 
core had been less damaged than they had thought and 
that the bubble could never have exploded. the time 
the N.R.C. had sought unsuccessfully hide its fears; 
now said they had been excessive.) 

The typical Three Mile Island story seesawed care- 
fully between the looming threat disaster and the in- 
dustrious optimism the experts. Imagine yourself 
your breakfast table Saturday morning reading this 


A.P. overnight (we’ve put the bad news roman type, 
the good news italics): 


Scientists struggled cool down the stricken Three Mile 
Island nuclear power plant today, but authorities said the 
chances catastrophic melt-down were ‘‘very remote’’ 
and assured 130,000 nearby residents they were safe. 

While technicians tried bubble radioactive 
vapor threatening the plant’s damaged nuclear core, Gov. 
Dick Thornburgh said news conference late yesterday 
that general evacuation the area necessary ‘‘at this 

After the tensest day since Wednesday’s plant accident, 
Harold Denton, director operations for the U.S. Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission, somewhat eased the mounting wor- 
ries local residents when said there was ‘‘no immediate 
danger the 


Like most T.M.I. coverage, this fair, understand- 
able, and accurate; concerned but calm. also al- 
most mythic: paladins labor night and day overcome 
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Salute from every 


the Interstates. 


you know what the fireworks are all 
about, take look the backs the big rigs all 
over this country. And you'll see signs very much 
like this one. They tell you how much truck pays 
taxes for the upkeep and building roads. 

Federal taxes, mostly. Dollars that into the 
Highway Trust Fund continue building our 
nation’s Interstate system. Trucks contribute about 
46% the money that flows into this fund, although 
they comprise less than 19.3% vehicle registra- 
tions. And they willingly. 

Because non-stop Interstates keep the cost 
trucking down. Which keeps down the cost 


just about everything need live and 
work and play...most which one 


way all enjoy Interstates. 
Interstates bring all closer our 
friends. They bring home earlier. 

They give more time enjoy 

where going saving hours 

getting there. They save gas keeping 

moving efficient highway speeds. Finally, most 
importantly, they save lives. 

All that, thanks largely trucks. And 

that’s some salute. 


AMERICAN 
TRUCKING 


the forces chaos. Missing from the story whether 
they knew how. 


TECHNICAL TALE 


the beginning, least, the vast majority report- 
ers had idea what anybody was talking about. An- 
chorless sea rads and rems and roentgens, 
core vessels and containments and cooling systems, 
they built their stories around the discrepancies be- 
tween sources, confident that the news, when they 
finally came understand it, would center the facts 
dispute. What surprising about the T.M.I. cover- 
age that emerged not that was sometimes techni- 
cally wrong, but that was often technically right. 

It’s Monday noon the Middletown Borough Hall 
gymnasium, and Denton and Mattson are holding 
court before some 200 reporters who have battled for 
precious spot where they can both see and hear. Den- 
ton stands the free-throw line, half hidden behind 
forest microphones. There’s system yet, and 
transcripts are still iffy, you have listen hard. Cu- 
rious townspeople drift and out the bleachers, 
marveling the cameras and frowning the cuss- 
words. The big news the shrinking bubble, 
course, but later someone asks how the accident start- 
ed. Here’s Mattson’s answer, praised reporters 
the clearest and most complete chronology what 
had happened: 


The steps leading the situation we’re today can roughly 
characterized the loss feedwater the secondary 
side the power plant; rise pressure the primary side 
the reactor power plant; discharge coolant through 
the pressurizer; the initiation the backup safety injection 
system, the emergency core cooling system which comes 
automatically high containment pressure, loss cool- 
ant from the facility; the continued high pressure the facil- 
ity with the high pressure injection system actuated; then the 
turning off the safety injection system for some period 
time; and shortly thereafter the reinitiation the 
emergency core cooling system after gas situation that de- 
velops the reactor core, for the emergency core cooling 
system itself without loss cooling accident was un- 
able keep down the temperature the core. That was 
finally stabilized reestablishing the flow the primary 
coolant and restarting the main reactor coolant pump, the 
one that still running. 


hat’s it—no wall chart, glossary, 

technical experts hanging around afterward 

for questions. Okay, now write few grafs 

what went wrong the plant. walk 

across the gym your phone, call your sta- 
tion, and tell your listeners how the accident hap- 
pened. (When that’s done, try discover the 
N.R.C. hiding anything.) 

The reporters who were given this technical assign- 
ment fell into four categories, judging responses 
questionnaires handed out. 

About third were frankly bewildered. They re- 
laxed when the questioning turned momentarily non- 
technical, took frantic verbatim notes when the going 
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got rough, and stopped writing altogether when got 
rougher still. They seldom asked questions, but the 
questions they did ask often brought the briefings back 
basics: ‘‘Just how dangerous this?’’ ‘‘What are 
the chances evacuation These were the 
reporters whose recurring nightmare was that Denton 
would announce meltdown technical language and 
they wouldn’t realize what had happened. After each 
news conference they gathered small knots com- 
pare notes, and whenever possible they checked their 
stories against wire copy before filing. Included this 
category were most the non-network broadcasters, 
reporters from small newspapers, almost everyone 
who covered the story alone, and almost everyone 
who arrived later than Saturday (‘‘fresh rotat- 
because radiation anxiety). 

Only handful reporters knew much about 
nuclear power before they reached T.M.I. They were 
all science and energy writers—although not all the 
science and energy writers qualified. the briefings 
they asked highly technical questions. Between 
briefings they badgered the information people call 
the plant for specific data, quickly collecting audi- 
ence colleagues who wondered aloud what they 
wanted know that for. Stuart Diamond Newsday 
typified this breed. Most out-of-towners landed 
Harrisburg with only the clothes their backs and 
notebook; Diamond brought along his Rolodex and 
reference books from past nuclear stories, and spent 
hours borrowed phone the Harrisburg Patriot 
calling his network expert sources. 

Nearly quarter the reporters had single ex- 
pert tap—a source from earlier story, science 
writer back the office, paid consultant the 
scene. These reporters often read their questions 
briefings, stumbling over the jargon; they couldn’t ask 
follow-ups until they had checked with their expert 
find out what the first answer meant. the expert was 
nearby, the system worked. NBC, ABC, and the Chi- 
cago Tribune all got good mileage out their technical 
consultants, but CBS probably got the most for its 
money. Long Island radiologist Harry Astarita arrived 
Friday evening check the radiation badges the 
CBS crew. Quickly dubbed ‘‘Radiation 
wound checking copy well—and prompting re- 
porters with questions, scotching phony stories, and 
correcting false analogies. even managed exclu- 
sive two-hour off-the-record interview with Met 
engineer get the reactor schematics straight. 
wanted talk Astarita. could only spare 
minute, apologized happily: have make 

The rest the reporters made themselves into 
experts—fast. the wee hours Sunday morning, 
reporters Lombardo’s (Harrisburg’s plushest bar) 
clustered around Ben Livingood though were 
Harold Denton himself, while Livingood drew dia- 
grams cocktail napkins explain the dynamics 
the hydrogen bubble. Livingood political reporter 
for the Allentown Cali-Chronicle. don’t know what 
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mused colleague. ‘‘None knew 
anything about this stuff Wednesday. Ben went away 
for six hours, and when came back, knew 
Friday, Livingood turned Penn State nuclear 
engineer for help and continued use him back- 
ground throughout the crisis. But, like many other re- 
porters, Livingood himself acquired impressive 
amount nuclear expertise T.M.I. (It helped, 


says, that not get stuck the conflicting- 
sources 


science writers the scene weren’t 

lot better off than aggressive political re- 

porters like Livingood. ‘‘Unless you were 

nuclear ABC energy specialist 

Roger Peterson later told The New York 
Times, didn’t know what earth was going 
science writers are seldom nuclear scien- 
tists. There were perhaps forty full-time science jour- 
nalists the site, about fifth the nation’s total. 
Some, like the Milwaukee Journal’s Paul Hayes, cov- 
ered the story alone, while others, like The Boston 
Globe’s Jerry Ackerman, were part team. Either 
way, their stories the breaking news were almost 
indistinguishable from what general assignment re- 
porters produced. They did have head start the 
backgrounders, but many editors decided that the 
backgrounders could written just well back the 
office. The big advantage went those few science 
writers with personal file expert contacts. While 
Newsday’s Diamond and the few others who had cov- 
ered nuclear power extensively ran long-distance 
phone bills, their colleagues scrambled—often unsuc- 


cessfully—for someone knowledgeable interview 
town. 


Left with the flacks 


Even biased sources were scarce. Anti-nuclear ex- 
perts Ernest Sternglass and George Wald came Har- 
risburg for press conference Thursday, and then 
took off again. Mobilization for Survival, Phila- 
delphia-based anti-nuclear group, and Three Mile 
Alert, small Harrisburg affiliate, co-sponsored the 
Sternglass and Wald visits, but reporters who called 
Alert’s unlisted phone number over the weekend were 
lugubriously informed answering service that 
everyone was gone and would stay gone until was 
safe return. 

The nuclear industry wasn’t afraid radiation; 
was afraid reporters. Hundreds industry experts 
crowded the nearby motels, tags and dosimeters 
clipped their lapels. The Atomic Industrial Forum, 
never before loss for words, sat vigil with Met 
Ed’s publicists their suite the posh Hershey Mo- 
tor Lodge, but gave interviews. 

Any expert T.M.I., however biased, would have 
had captive audience hundreds. the absence 
experts, people ruled the roost. And charges 
cover-up aside, the logistics were intolerably bad. 
Karl Abraham arrived from the N.R.C. regional office 
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Michael Kienitz 


Making the invisible visible: story 
with few visuals, camera crew fields Geiger 
counter downtown Middletown. 


suburban Philadelphia Wednesday, but had 
back-up until Friday afternoon and press facility, 
apart from Critchlow’s office, until Sunday night. 
Critchlow and his deputy, Roland Page, meanwhile, 
were busy asking questions behalf the governor; 
they left the question-answering the junior staff, 
who mostly just took messages. 

Even getting through the N.R.C. phone was 
virtually impossible during the first four days. And 
when reporter did reach the office, more often than 
not the question had relayed technical spe- 
cialist, task that took hours more. Logistics slowly 
began improving when the N.R.C. got its Middletown 
facility operation Monday. then the commission 
had emptied its regional offices and had seven its ten 
professionals Pennsylvania and the other three 
Washington. But they were quickly overwhelmed 
the sheer volume the requests. Moreover, until 
Monday night, when safety engineer Robert Bernero 
arrived, the N.R.C. did not have single technical ex- 
pert assigned talk reporters T.M.I. Tom 
engineer who normally handles relations 
with state officials, had filled the vacant briefer’s slot 
Sunday and had done his best. 


Running with the pack 


Meanwhile, reporters helped each other. Viewed from 
the desk, T.M.I. was hotly competitive story, and 
few reporters escaped daily call from editor ask- 
ing why they had missed angle. But viewed from 
the site, the story required collaboration. From the 
moment the Harrisburg press corps heard about the 
accident, explains The Philadelphia Inquirer’s Tom 
Ferrick, ‘‘we all shared information. got drawings 
and pieced together the sequence events the 
plant. went out and got books nuclear energy 
and compared them and discussed how reactor 
Newspaper Enterprise Association columnist 
Bob Walters calls this ‘‘pack journalism its 
reporters trying get technical story right, with- 


out ready access the experts, seemed like good 
sense. 

Three Mile Island offered few alternatives pack 
journalism. Reporters occasionally found fresh color 
angle, broke away from the herd with background 
piece—but the main event was inside the reac- 
tor, and information that event had come from 
the N.R.C. Met Ed. few individual news organi- 
zations managed stand out—the A.P. with its de- 
tailed play-by-plays conflicting statements; The 
Washington Post with its unmatched contacts 
N.R.C. headquarters (the Post covered the story more 
from Washington than from Pennsylvania); The Phila- 
delphia Inquirer with its all-out muckraking zeal. But 
enterprise reporting rarely dominates breaking story, 
certainly not breaking technical story. Most hard 
news pieces T.M.I. were interchangeable. And 
most the reporters who wrote them collaborated 
like unprepared students unfair homework as- 
signment: have you got for how big the bubble 
this 

When they got something wrong, they all got 
wrong. Most reporters parroted misleading informa- 
tion about radiation exposure for weeks— 
after the accident. the beginning they ignored the 
differences between the radiation dose per hour 
plume that passes by, the cumulative dose received 
person who stays Middletown, and the continuing 
radiation from particle Iodine-131 that absorbed 


The local media feel the heat 


When the national media descend Middle American city 
for big story, you expect the city slickers outshine the 
locals. Not this time. Almost unanimously, out-of-town re- 
porters praised the performance the Harrisburg Patriot 
and Evening News. The praise for local and radio was 
less fulsome (few reporters had time watch listen), but 
even here the assessment was complimentary. Local cover- 
age T.M.I. was flaccid before the crisis, but under the gun 
the locals did creditable job. 

The Patriot-News typical Newhouse small-city profit 
center. Editor Saul Kohler covered the White House for the 
chain for ten years before taking over the Evening News 
1978; became executive editor both papers the morning 
the T.M.I. accident. 

For the next two weeks, Kohler says, the papers 
Extra pages were added, two dozen reporters were 
told not worry about overtime, and press deadlines were 
ignored. The Evening News abandoned its two editions and 
went through many five replates daily. VDTs 
saved our says Kohler (though Patriot reporter Ron 
Jury half-jokingly complained that his dosimeter registered 
eight millirems after twenty-five minutes the keyboard). 
The papers capped their coverage with adless sixteen- 
page supplement April 16. 

Local broadcasters also gave the story everything they 
had—which amounted half dozen reporters each. The 
dominant radio station the market WHP, CBS affiliate; 


the thyroid. Some these errors were cleared 
the end the week, but Met Ed’s false comparison 
radiation-leak dosage with X-rays lasted much long- 
er: your whole body not exposed chest dental 
X-ray, difference reporters unconsciously acknowl- 
edged crossing their legs whenever radioactivity 
was discussed. 

The news about radiation Three Mile Island was 
generally reassuring. But somehow neither readers nor 
reporters were reassured. April Bill Drummond 
did sensitive piece radiation anxiety the Los 
Angeles Times, based largely interviews with psy- 
chologists. could easily have interviewed report- 
ers. felt safer Biafra than said Ray 
Coffey the Chicago Tribune. lot happier 
could paint this shit purple make 


MILKING THE STORY 


Monday afternoon the crisis was waning, and 
were the coverage problems. Reporters were begin- 
ning understand the technical details; the N.R.C. 
was beginning get its logistics together; the conflict- 
ing accounts were beginning agree. Jeffrey Hodes 
the Independent Television News Association was 
nonetheless depressed. ‘‘I feel like failure,’’ con- 
fessed. cannot understand this stuff and it’s impos- 
sible explain sixty seconds. finally cornered 
technical guy from the N.R.C. and said, ‘Look, I’ve 
been here four days and there’s just one thing want 


Friday the station had modified its format and was giving 
T.M.I. extensive coverage. WHP-TV ran three half-hour 
news specials during the crisis. WGAL, NBC affiliate 
nearby Lancaster, the top-rated station (and the only 
VHF station) the market; stayed the air all night Fri- 
day handle the crisis. WTPA, Harrisburg’s Newhouse- 
owned ABC affiliate, kept its station the air all night 
Friday and Saturday and switched its nighttime radio from 
automated music live news for five days. 

Overall, local coverage was professional, thorough, and 
very cautious. the two weeks following the accident, not 
once did local reporters garble anything significant. Nor did 
they once score beat anything significant. Every local 
reporter and editor talked said the same thing: this 
our community, these are our neighbors, don’t want 
start panic with inaccurate story. even, perhaps, 
with accurate one. 

The Patriot-News, for example, spiked reporter’s ac- 
count what would happen bank records the event 
disaster because didn’t want provoke run the 
banks. used, but downplayed, A.P. piece 
the likely effects meltdown (‘‘I’m not going tell people 
their hair will turn says Kohler). rejected thou- 
sands dollars ads for evacuation sales and radiation de- 
tectors (the Inquirer reported the only one that got through). 
And checked every word wire copy locally before print- 
ing it. The cross-checking protected the papers from A.P. er- 
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me. drew diagram and told how the pres- 
sure built like when you shake pop bottle. For the 
first time was beginning get idea what was 
going the reactor. Then Jimmy Breslin walked 
and asked him, ‘When are you going release 
names woikers? [Four Met employees had 
exceeded their permissible radiation Huh? 
What about woikers?’ Six other reporters rushed 
over hear the answer, and that was the end 

Like Breslin the New York Daily News, about 
half the reporters who haunted Harrisburg the days 
after the accident studiously avoided what they called 
the story, relying for that colleagues 
the wires. They were there cover the conventional 
disaster story that never materialized. While they 
waited, they covered the preparations for evacuation. 
And they wrote color pieces. 

Color was more than legitimate part the 
story; was important part. Poll results since the 
accident show that fear crucial new element the 
energy cost-benefit calculation; reporting this fear—or 
its absence—is significant journalism. That said, 
find much complain about the color coverage 
Three Mile Island. 


Evil steam 


Editors (especially TV) sometimes let the sidebars 


rors. also protected them from the more pessimistic as- 
sessments that the A.P. was moving out Washington. 

whole effort was directed not overly alarming 
says Paul Heil, WGAL news director. ‘‘Some 
the smaller radio stations went with rumors, adding weasel 
like ‘we’re trying confirm that now.’ didn’t report any- 
thing until after had confirmed it.’’ None the three lo- 
cal stations used the A.P.’s Saturday evening report that 
the bubble might become explosive. 

The networks, course, were less preoccupied with pan- 
than their affiliates. CBS and NBC devoted their p.m. 
news updates the A.P. bulletin, starting avalanche 
phone calls the local stations. WGAL (NBC) and WTPA 
(ABC) reached Denton the site and interrupted program- 
ming with his assurances that the danger wasn’t imminent. 
WHP (CBS) waited for Denton’s capitol briefing, then used 
the story its 11:00 news. 


Thurman calls ‘‘the ultimate meltdown 
Sunday (it described what would happen should one 
occur), general manager Joseph Higgins called Bill Leonard 
CBS News complain. network’s main concern 
was make the story dramatic Thurman 
says, the detriment the local viewing 
Although some local news organizations were critical 
national coverage, all were eminently hospitable the na- 


fter CBS broadcast what WHP news director Herb 
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know: exactly what’s started explain 


overwhelm the story, leaving the impression that fear 
was the main event T.M.I. the week after the ac- 
cident, for example, ABC used thirty-nine interviews 
related T.M.I. its evening news. Nine were with 
Denton, Hendrie, other N.R.C. sources; nine were 
with local, state, national politicians; three were 
with Met representatives; one each was with 
plant worker, insurance adjuster, and radiation 
expert. The other fifteen were with local residents, 
who told how scared they were, weren’t. Although 
ABC’s reporters the site did competent job 
summarizing technical developments, people who fol- 
lowed Three Mile Island this network saw more 
frightened farmers and brave children than they did 
Harold Denton and his aides. 


ore important, the color coverage was 

one-sided and unsophisticated its 

handling scientific controversies. 
Newspapers and networks regularly 

crossed the line between covering 
people’s fears (legitimate and important) and letting 
those fears represent the actual situation (misleading 
and unfair). The words dairy farmer who claims 
he’s afraid drink his own animals’ milk more than 
balance official statements that the milk safe—espe- 
cially when the farmer positioned speak for both 
sides. Here Jim Hardison, interviewed Bill Zim- 
merman ABC after state inspector checked his 


tional press corps. WHP helped out not only the CBS team, 
but also crews from network-owned WCBS (New York), 
WCAU (Philadelphia), and KNXT (Los Angeles). Any sta- 
tion was welcome use its news-conference feeds, and 
many did. WGAL was twenty-three miles away Lancast- 
er, the NBC people wound WTPA along with ABC 
and the out-of-town affiliates both networks. The Patriot- 
News was similarly overburdened teams from Newhouse, 
The Boston Globe, the Chicago Tribune, the Los Angeles 
Times, and dozens smaller publications. 

contrast the visitors, who were tense and tired, but 
also excited, the locals were grim, more openly frightened. 
Most Patriot-News staff members took time off get their 
families out town, then almost lived the newsroom, 
doggedly trying find out what was happening for the 
neighbors who were left. 

touch civic boosterism notwithstanding, the local me- 
dia did good job with the crisis. The real test comes 
now, after national attention has moved on. The pressure 
close ranks and protect the area from economic damage 
will intense. early sign appeared April 10, less than 
two weeks after the accident, when sixty civic leaders con- 
vened blue-ribbon committee ‘‘take lemon and change 
into with stress bolstering the area’s 
threatened agriculture, dairy, and tourism industries. Patri- 
ot-News publisher John Baum has become active 
member that committee. P.S. and M.P. 
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milk: said there’s iodine showing and this 
point it’s perfectly, well you know, drink. But 
won’t take that chance. think we’ve been 
informed the past ten years the amount radiation 
that’s been released from that Such claims— 
some them hotly debated, some discounted even 
least balanced the same story. 

Inevitably, perhaps, the color coverage was often 
superficial and stereotyped. The kids were all cute 
handicapped (or both); the farmers were all struggling; 
the senior citizens were all feisty. Sometimes the mis- 
representation was more serious. give you just 
one said exhausted Red Cross volunteer 
two weeks after the accident. ‘‘I’ve been doing radia- 
tion screening, reassure people. Today some report- 
ers from Washington asked help them find piti- 
ful case interview. That’s what they said, pitiful 
Earlier, Atlanta Constitution reporter Barry 
King had watched network crew the streets 
Middletown asking people please out the 
camera The residents obliged, King wrote, but 
were later angered see their town depicted 
‘abandoned 

There was nothing see Three Mile Island. De- 
spite Breslin’s Daily News rhetoric about steam 
dripping down the cooling towers candle 
the height the crisis looked exactly like 
T.M.I. before the crisis—except that the two-lane 
road across the Susquehanna from the plant was 
crowded with broadcasters taping their standuppers. 
proposal put pool camera the control room 
got nowhere. The most frustrated journalists T.M.I. 
were the photographers and people (Life later as- 
tounded everyone managing make the story visu- 
ally interesting). Their editors clamoring for fresh 
front-page fodder, the word people went looking for 
someone interview. With sources hard find and 
readers already overdosed technical detail, they 
wound writing color. Says Peter Stoler Time: 
want panicky citizen, you get panicky citi- 


Armageddon 


The color T.M.I. was overcovered, but itself 
was not—despite charges sensationalism from the 
White House and elsewhere. Every overblown head- 
line like the New York Post’s RACE WITH NUCLEAR 
DISASTER had its understated counterpart like the 
Manchester Union Leader’s INJURIES REPORTED 
NUKE MISHAP. Walter Cronkite couldn’t resist glimps- 
ing Armageddon the horizon—but all-news WCBS 
radio New York stuck stolidly its format, seldom 
according T.M.I. more than sixty seconds shot. 
Most the coverage stayed responsibly the middle. 

Nuclear proponents and opponents alike were be- 
wildered the T.M.I. media The system 
worked, industry supporters repeated, just has 
worked other nuclear accidents: there was cata- 
strophic meltdown, big explosion, not single fatal- 
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ity. Said anti-nuclear activists: it’s what we’ve been 
telling you all along. Where were you all those other 
accidents? 

What, indeed, made such story? For one 
thing, the accident came time heightened 
awareness nuclear issues. The China Syndrome was 
proving box-office hit and had already made ‘‘melt- 
household word. PBS had just aired 
Jacobs and the Nuclear strong statement 
about radiation danger and government indifference. 
The N.R.C had recently found flaws the Rasmussen 
Report, which held that meltdown was extremely un- 
likely, and had then closed five northeastern nuclear 
plants because they were longer judged earth- 
quake-proof. Congress was considering bill expe- 
dite plant licensing, and the commission was consider- 
ing cut radiation exposure limits. The place was 
right, too. Harrisburg just short hop from New 
York and Washington, with plenty hotels, restau- 
rants, and plane connections. 

The accident itself was unique. The rich smorgas- 
bord conflicting statements served Met 
and the N.R.C. piqued editors’ interest possible 
cover-up. And they had time find out. Most nu- 
clear accidents, however dangerous, are over hours. 
This time the cliffhanger lasted for days. 


ost important, Three Mile Island 
marked the largest release uncon- 
trolled radiation into heavily popu- 
lated environment the history the 
industry. The radiation triggered 
that forced plant authorities 
warn the public promptly—and then the radiation kept 
coming. the week following the accident, hypo- 
thetical resident standing naked the north 
gate absorbed roughly eighty-five millirems radioac- 
tivity, less than the annual difference between what 
residents Harrisburg and Denver receive. (Report- 
ers, according the dosimeters many brought with 
them, absorbed well under ten millirems.) The result- 
ing increment the local cancer rate, though argu- 
able, will certainly small. But reporters didn’t know 
that Wednesday afternoon when Lieutenant Governor 
Scranton first announced that there had been two puffs 
radiation. They didn’t know Friday morning when 
officials admitted third substantial release. They 
knew only that radiation was leaking Three Mile Is- 
land—sporadically, invisibly, and dangerously. 
Reporters came cover two stories, the 
leaking radiation and the conflicting statements. They 
were soon engulfed bigger story, the battle 
against the bubble. Despite the obstacles—the scarcity 
sources, the rotten logistics, their own fear and ig- 
norance—they handled all three stories reasonably 
well. And the crisis subsided, they finally began 
focus the fourth and most important story: the 
experts know enough protect from nuclear catas- 
trophe? That story has been around, largely uncov- 
ered, for decade. Now news. 
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Static Zion 


Long stuck with 

churchly image, 
the Mormon media 
reach out 

for the young— 

and are called back 
the elders 


BOB GOTTLIEB 
and PETER WILEY 


gift from says Arch 
Madsen, quoting Philo Farns- 
worth, Mormon inventor who con- 
tributed the development tele- 
vision, ‘‘and He’s going hold 
those who use 
Madsen, sixty-five-year-old former 
advertising man and Mormon, 
president the Mormon church’s 
Bonneville International Corpora- 
tion, major media conglomerate 
with interests radio, television, 
film production, broadcast consult- 
ing, and computer services. Madsen 
oversees this commercial enterprise, 
complete with its CBS affiliates, 
from his office one the new, 
huge, Mormon-owned skyscrapers 
which dwarf the imposing Temple 
the Church Jesus Christ Latter- 
Day Saints. 

Salt Lake City was founded 
kind city-state nineteenth-cen- 
tury visionaries who fled westward 
escape persecution and settled 
down the Western desert prac- 
tice unusual form theocratic 
economic cooperation (long since re- 
placed strong emphasis the 
virtues capitalism) and polygamy 
(since replaced strong emphasis 
monogamous family life). The 
pattern present church member- 


Bob Gottlieb the author Thinking 
Big: The Story The Los Angeles 
Times; Peter Wiley freelance writer 
based San Francisco. Research for 
this article was underwritten The 
Fund for Investigative Journalism. 
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ship within the United States reflects 
that early Mormon settlement, be- 
ing concentrated Utah, where 
percent the population Mor- 
mon, and other western states. 
Worldwide, there are over four mil- 
lion Mormons, more than half 
them the United States. But with 
28,000 missionaries spreading the 
word and with Mormon parents pro- 
ducing children twice the national 
rate, the Church Jesus Christ 
Latter-Day Saints the fastest- 
growing religion the country. 

While the church spreading out 
from the Land Zion, ex- 
periencing some disconcerting prob- 
lems home. church feels it’s 
beginning lose some 
member the state administration 
Salt Lake City observes. ‘‘The 
hold had people who grew 
Utah still strong, but, even there, 
changes attitudes and values that 
occurred throughout the country 
the 1960s and early 1970s are affect- 
ing some younger Mormons. And 
the church frightened that it’s go- 
ing lose its children, that they 
don’t know how talk the young 
anymore.”’ 

Within the church’s media empire, 
this fear translated into executive 
concern with the problem how 
strengthen station demographics 
attracting and holding onto young- 
audience. The problem compli- 
cated the tension between the 
church’s stress the moral mission 
the media and the equally strong 
pressure make its media opera- 
tions pay off. Recent experiments 
with such innovations investiga- 
tive reporting the church-owned 
Deseret News and the church-owned 
CBS affiliate Salt Lake City, KSL- 
TV, highlight the way tensions with- 
the church may affect journalists 
the Land Zion. 


Spreading the word 

The church has several ways 
spreading the word. Its public com- 
munications department, for exam- 
ple, can call more than 1,000 


church members work church 
public relations activities, help put 
out the three church magazines and 
such supplements Church News, 
which appears weekly the Deseret 
News, and staff the extensive 
closed-circuit video operation used 
for church conferences and other 
special events. (Two years ago, these 
volunteers mobilized Mormon wom- 
en, urging them attend the Interna- 
tional Women’s Year conference and 
lobby against abortion and the 
Equal Rights Amendment.) The 
church also has large publishing 
operation, the Deseret Publishing 
Company, and has both publishing 
and broadcasting facilities the 
church- owned Brigham Young Uni- 
versity. 

the more overtly commercial 
end the church’s media spectrum 
there the Deseret News. Founded 
1850, saw its chief aim build- 
rather than making 
nearly went bankrupt. The non-Mor- 
mon Salt Lake Tribune, which began 
publishing 1871, swiftly surpassed 
circulation. The morning Tri- 
bune, which relies heavily nation- 
and international wire copy sup- 
plement its boosting major eco- 
nomic development, has daily cir- 
culation 111,000; the afternoon 
News, which features more local sto- 


ries and tries appear brasher, sells 
76,000 copies. 


most important part the 

church’s media business 
the Bonneville International 
Corporation. Formed 1964 
holding company for the church’s 
broadcast operations, has grown 
into national communications con- 
glomerate with stations Los An- 
geles (the largest radio station 
the market), New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Seattle, Dallas, Kan- 
sas City, and, course, Salt Lake 
City. Bonneville also has broad- 
cast consultants subsidiary, which 
advises the church’s stations well 
non-Mormon outlets. recently 
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set production company fi- 
nance, produce, and distribute films, 
records, and television features. 


Deseret Management Corpora- 
tion holding company for its 
various corporate activities. Each 
subsidiary, such Bonneville, pools 
its earnings into the corporation 
the end the fiscal year. It, turn, 
provides financing for major capital 
improvements and for further acqui- 
sitions. small amount debt 
have Madsen re- 
marks, referring the fact that the 
Deseret Management Corporation, 
rather than some outside source, has 
provided the funds for Bonneville’s 
expansion. 
The church has other ways pro- 


1967, the church created the 


moting its activities from within. For 
example, last year Bonneville was 
eager acquire choice Dallas 
station (KAFM) that had come onto 
the market; since already owned 
many stations could un- 
der F.C.C. regulations, however, 
the conglomerate faced the prospect 
having sell one station order 
buy another. Bonneville worked 
out satisfying solution: sold 
KSL-FM Salt Lake City 
pany set the Roy Simmons 
family expressly buy the op- 
eration. Simmons, president 
Zions First National Bank, also 
Mormon. Under its new ownership, 
staff, consultants, and format were 
left intact. The station remained 
safely the Mormon fold. 

Despite Bonneville’s preponder- 


Name that mix! 


church that owns major broadcast in- 
terests must answer tough question: 
What musical format should give its 
listeners? 

1973, the First Presidency (the top 
three officers the church), officially 
stated the church’s position: can 
used exalt and inspire carry 
messages degradation and destruc- 
tion. therefore important that 
Latter-Day Saints all times apply 
the principles the gospel and seek the 
guidance the Spirit selecting the 
music with which surround our- 

For the church, rock and roll was defi- 
nitely not sound have around. 
1974, the church’s leading spokesman 
music, Apostle Boyd Packer, strong- 
attacked rock speech, saying: 
youth have been brought 
diet music that loud and fast 

intended excite than 
urged Mormon parents 
oversee their children’s listening and 
purchasing habits: are many par- 
ents who would not for one moment tol- 
erate pornographic magazine their 
homes who unwittingly provide money 
for music, some which can 
quite 

For years, almost all Bonneville- 
owned stations offered mainly middle- 
of-the-road music (Law- 
rence Welk Debbie Boone). was 
sound the church officials could live 
with. But the profitable explosion 


the music industry the early 1970s, 
Bonneville—caught, were, between 
the world and the word—began tem- 
per its approach. Last year, its Los 
Angeles stations, KBIG and KBRT, 
Bonneville created modified beautiful 
music format called the life’’; 
mixed one harder beat with 
three softer sounds—‘‘contemporary in- 
one Bonneville manager 
puts it. 

Audience reaction the mix was mea- 
sured. The larger profit margins seemed 
with the harder sounds. What 
do? few months ago, Bonneville presi- 
dent Madsen was sent the music and lyr- 
ics the most popular sounds then 
the chart. tell 
Madsen told us, just didn’t un- 
derstand some the Neverthe- 
less, Bonneville continued pour 
money into research different sounds, 
trying see profits and ideology could 
somehow reconciled new musical 
format. 

Now, seems, Bonneville may 
stepping beyond the brite life toward 
something that will please the young and 
Apostle Packer alike. 

Madsen happily reports, ‘‘is 
falling and new sound coming 
strong: hard, yet soft; modern, yet 
middle the road—sort of, sometimes. 

The answer? 

Could disco? 

is, Madsen says, coming 
B.G. and P.W. 


antly commercial orientation, the 
theological concerns animating other 
church-owned businesses also ani- 
mate Bonneville. one church 
document puts it, the church media 
should communicate moral 
standards and vital ideals essen- 
tial wholesome society—ones 
that help strengthen the family and 
Bonneville president Mad- 
sen sees the struggle apocalyptic 
terms. proper use the mass 
media going mean the difference 
between chaos and the solid values 
civilization,’’ says, seated 
sign that reminds visitors: 
WASN’T RAINING WHEN NOAH 
STARTED BUILD THE ARK. 
don’t have draw any pictures 
the cesspool have the media— 
the junkie lyrics the 
adds, snappishly. it’s matter 
omission well commission. 
need help people understand. 
History tells what happens when 
families 


attempt 


While its church ties are useful 
the Mormon media industry, they 
are liability one important re- 
spect: demographics. the late 
1960s, Bonneville and Deseret News 
executives became concerned that 
their church image hurting 
them. While that image helped them 
maintain stable audience base, par- 
ticularly among older viewers and 
readers (KSL had the highest ratings 
and revenues the Salt Lake City 
market), was also creating prob- 
lems. found that listeners and 
viewers were getting tired 
says KSL-TV news director Spence 
Kinard, ‘‘particularly the demo- 
graphics the prime eighteen-to- 
thirty-four-year-old audience. Peo- 
ple listened out habit, but 
didn’t have any the uptempo kind 
Frank Magid was called help 
out. 

1974, with similar problems 
mind, Bill Smart, editor the Des- 
eret News, created the city’s first in- 
vestigative journalism group, the 
three-member Pinpoint Team. The 
church overseers approved the proj- 
ect; Smart put together his team. 
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without turning Mormon con- 
nection. The church either owns, 
has substantial influence in, banks, 
department stores, insurance, real 
estate, agribusiness, and energy and 
utility companies. Smart was aware 
the risks, but not deterred 
them. was always more jour- 
nalist than just someone following 
church one his re- 
porters says him. had always 
wanted upgrade the product, 


Pinpoint Team looked into 
real estate scams and Howard 
Hughes’s Mormon 
without causing ruckus the 
church. Then, last summer, the re- 
porters took story that sparked 
strong reaction. First, Pinpoint 
Team special described secret at- 
tempt Mountain Fuel Supply, 
local utility with strong church con- 
nections, tape record meeting 
held consumer group; then 
column reported that Mountain Fuel 
had attempted create non- 
regulated subsidiary for the compa- 
ny’s oil holdings, scheme that 
would have allowed the company 
pass drilling costs utility rate- 
payers. Both articles appeared while 
church officials who oversee the 
News were out town. (‘‘Whenev- 
I’m onto something controversi- 
says one reporter, crucial 
that get before anybody can 
react.’’) Both stories were daring 
since Mountain Fuel’s chairman. 
B.Z. Kastler, though not Mormon, 
Bonneville’s board direc- 
tors. Kastler registered strong com- 
plaints with the top 
archy, including the News’s publish- 
er, Wendell Ashton. Shortly thereaf- 
ter, Ashton recalls with pride, 
began this long series the free en- 
terprise system—and our first story 
was 

Ashton had been managing direc- 
tor the church’s public relations 
department for five years before 
became publisher the News 
January 1978. Some News report- 
ers believe that his appointment in- 
dicated that the church was not 
pleased with Smart’s venture into in- 
vestigative journalism. any event, 
Ashton’s strategy for improving the 
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paper has been expand its sports 
coverage and add consumer-ori- 
ented and homey feature sections. 
Smart’s team survives, but while 
other sections expand, the Pinpoint 
Team’s newshole has not grown. 
The departure the team’s top in- 
vestigator, Dale Van Atta, who went 
off work for Jack Anderson last 
March, did not improve Pinpoint’s 
morale. The prospects for investiga- 
tive journalism Salt Lake City 
seem dim. 


balanced documentary 


KSL-TV, too, has tried attract 
the 
olds. According news director Ki- 
nard, chart that appeared this 
magazine the spring 1977 creat- 
stir that brought about change. 


CJR/Charles Monroe/Peter Halvorson/University of Connecticut 


showed the station among the bot- 
tom ten the nation terms time 
devoted public-affairs program- 
ming. Management responded with 
couple innovations. investiga- 
tive unit, Probe was created 
occasional in-depth reporting. Sto- 
ries date have included spots 
Utah’s connection, poor 
physical fitness training the fire 
department, and minor scandal 
the community services program. 
Another innovation was Dimen- 
sion Five, evening, 
prime-time show that provided mix 
Launched October 1977, its first 
month Dimension Five received 
percent rating, which 
climbed slowly. (The station’s 
p.m., seven-day average per- 


THE FAR-FLUNG MORMON MEDIA 


Salt Lake City, KSL-AM/KSL-TV 

Provo, Utah KBYU-FM/KBYU-TV 

San Francisco, KOIT-FM 

Los Angeles, KBIG-FM/KBRT-AM 

KSEA-FM/KIRO-AM/KIRO-TV 
Rexburg, KRIC-FM 

Dallas, KAFM-FM/KAAM-AM 

Kansas City, Mo., KMBR-FM/KMBZ-AM 
Chicago, WCLR-FM 

10. New York City, WRFM-FM 


Where they’re at: computer-generated map Mormon population state (elevation 
corresponds population scale Utah=789,000); and Bonneville broadcast prop- 
erties. (The Provo, Utah, and Rexburg, Idaho, stations belong church-owned institu- 
tions Brigham Young University and Ricks College, respectively.) 

Other media holdings: Bonneville Broadcast Consultants; Bonneville Productions (au- 
dio production facilities); BEI Productions (movie production and distribution); 
Bonneville Data Systems (computer systems for broadcasting); Radio Data Systems 
(specialized news and information services and systems); Torbet Radio, Inc. (radio 
sales representatives); and the Deseret Publishing Company and the Deseret News. 
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cent, one percentage point above the 
local NBC affiliate, and points 
above the ABC affiliate.) 

the spring 1978, Kinard and 
his staff came with what, the 
face it, seemed noncontrover- 
sial, but important, story idea: pro- 
gram social problems unique 
the area. Louise Degn, producer- 
reporter, was assigned research it. 
Degn, Mormon, discovered that 
psychological depression was one 
problem common among women 
brought Mormons. The foot- 
age she assembled was novel and 
powerful: interviews with Mormon 
and ex-Mormon women who talked 
about their lives, about the pressure 
measure the image the 
perfect woman propagated the 
church, the pressure marry young 
and produce large family, subor- 
dinate their identities their hus- 
bands’, and participate, often 
the point fatigue, church-relat- 
programs. Talking how cir- 
cumscribed were the roles Mor- 
mon women, one said, with evident 
strain, later they’ve got 
out. think was just bound 
have trouble.’’ Each the wom- 
interviewed had, fact, sought 
professional counseling. 


inard, who attended Octo- 
ber screening, decided 
through channels and push 
it. recalls, was 
overly excited and didn’t see the red 
flag. After all, our spirits were up. 
Jay Lloyd had recently come 
station manager and was, knew, 
oriented toward that new 
Kinard showed the film Lloyd and 
other members management and 
even held impromptu screening 
for member the church’s public 
relations department. 
thought was good 
says Kinard. ‘‘Why, 
thought the church would like 
Some Dimension Five staffers, one 
whom could recall at- 
tempts various church officials 
influence the station’s 
were more skeptical. 
The half-hour-long special, titled 
Women 
was scheduled shown Satur- 
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day, November 11. Early that week, 
promotional advertisements were 
sent out. that ran the city’s 
two newspapers described the show 
look ‘‘at the impact the Mor- 
mon religion women and the phi- 
losophical pressures that may con- 
tribute 

Five days before the program was 
aired, KSL employee showed 
the film three members the 
church’s Relief Society, the major 
women’s organization. (According 
Kinard, the employee was trying 
enlist support for the documen- 
tary.) Two days later, Bonneville 
president Madsen, having received 
call from church elder, was calling 
KSL say that the special could not 
run. Since some ads had already ap- 
peared, the station was awk- 
ward position. 

the same day, Wednesday, 
November Kinard station 
manager Lloyd met figure out 
way deal with the problem. Ki- 
nard says was prepared resign 
the show were cancelled, but that 
Lloyd urged him find some other 
solution. Kinard then recalled hav- 
ing heard that one the women in- 
terviewed—the one who had spoken 
thoughts about what she had said. 
telephoned her. recalls, 
she said, you’re the an- 
taken out the program—which, 
turn, gave the two men excuse 
cancel the show. 

tense meeting with the Di- 
mension Five staff, Kinard apolo- 
gized our company and 
church for doing something think 
both have long stood and fought 
staff, wrote: felt personally 
ashamed and embarrassed tell you 
the decision made cut the pro- 
gram, and for that reason now ques- 
tion ability stand beside you 
journalist and leader truth and 
uninhibited free 

The program’s executive director, 
Yeates, sent off memo 
Bonneville complaining that with- 
drawing the documentary would 
only ‘‘reinforce the non-Mormon 
opinions (right wrong) that KSL 
arm the church. Rationaliza- 


tion that the program was not aired 
because journalistic reasons 
smack the credibility the news 
department and the producer in- 
volved the 

Prodded internal protest and 
public airing the cancellation 
wire stories and Utah Holiday maga- 
zine, Bonneville and KSL manage- 
ment worked out compromise: the 
documentary would become two- 
hour-long program three segments 
focusing depression among teen- 
agers, women, and the elderly. 
would provide rounded per- 
Kinard and others put 
it. More flattened than rounded, this 
program was aired February un- 
der the title Three Faces 


furor surrounding the doc- 
umentary has subsided; the 
conflict between the interests 
journalism and those ideology 
remains. For their part, Madsen and 
the church leadership appear 
prepared intervene more rather 
than less the station’s news and 
public affairs. ‘‘I’m not one those 
Madsen says, sub- 
scribes the notion that the news 
side separate from the corporate 
side. Journalists don’t know every- 
Madsen has decided that 
Bonneville should able 
certain projects the 
KSL news people. has told 
Lloyd and Kinard that one subject 
would like see the station’s in- 
vestigative unit ‘‘go Ki- 
nard puts it, the Sierra Club, 
which joined other environmentalist 
groups successfully opposing 
church leaders strongly favored. 

The impact this new manage- 
ment attitude beginning felt 
throughout KSL. Kinard says 
will now more cautious about 
controversial programs and will ‘‘in- 
volve Bonneville an_ earlier 
The once-hopeful staff has 
adopted wait-and-see attitude. 
they start getting involved the 
news one reporter says, 
will devastating for morale.”’ 

another city, this conflict would 
make interesting subject for 
documentary. 
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Television robs 
our time, 

the author argues, 
and then bills 
for the theft 


DAVID COOK 


ost Americans believe that 
television entertainment 
comes them free 
charge, and that the only 
price they pay having endure 
the commercials—of which they see 
average nine-and-one-half min- 
utes during each prime-time hour 
and sixteen minutes out six- 
the rest the day. The notion 
that television free based upon 
the misconception that networks and 
stations are the business selling 
products viewers. 

fact, Les Brown The New 
York Times has pointed out, the 
business commercial television— 
the only business—is selling poten- 
tial consumers advertisers, lots 
one thousand, for between and 
$12 per program minute. 

Since the costs television ad- 
vertising are passed along con- 
sumers the price the advertised 
goods, television programming 
hardly free. Dividing the $5.9 billion 
industry revenues for 1977 the 
million television homes produces 
average annual cost per home 
$79. And this, shall see, but 
the beginning what the medium 
extracts. 

the 1950s and early 1960s, all 
viewers were assumed poten- 
tial consumers for the purpose 
this transaction, and the networks 
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sold them advertisers un- 
differentiated mass. Today, thanks 
modern demographic research, 
viewers whose age, race, class 
makes them poor consumers can 
effectively eliminated from the equa- 
tion. Far from determining what 
viewers want see, therefore, the 
strategic mission the industry 
today deliver precisely the audi- 
ence the advertisers want sell. 


Buying the vote 


Before 1968, networks sold time 
national advertisers based statis- 
tical projections each program’s 
audience size provided rating 
services like those the A.C. Niel- 
sen Company and the American Re- 
search Bureau, Arbitron. tele- 
vision became ubiquitous the 
1970s, however, extending its reach 
into percent American homes 
and delivering the entire mass mar- 
ket nightly basis, advertisers 
discovered that was too expen- 
sive, and unnecessary, buy such 
undifferentiated mass audiences. 

the cost network commer- 
cial time began climb—at aver- 
age rate percent year begin- 
ning 1961 and between 1961 and 
1978 total more than 340 per- 
cent—the one-minute commercial 
gradually gave way short spots. 
1968, percent all commer- 
cials were thirty, twenty, ten sec- 
onds long. Although the time devot- 
advertising remained constant, 
the number commercial messages 
increased dramatically, that 
viewer 1968 could have been ex- 
cal daytime hour. Paying high rates 
for their time, and also fearing that 
their messages would lost the 
clutter, advertisers and agencies be- 
gan demand more specific infor- 
mation about each program’s view- 
ers that they could target those 
consumers most likely buy their 
products. 

With prime-time rates now aver- 
aging over $100,000 per commercial 


minute and with commercial produc- 
tion costs averaging $50,000 per 
spot, advertisers want more 
certain than ever that the right peo- 
ple see their messages. Thus, the 
producers and syndicators televi- 
sion programs run full-page adver- 
tisements Broadcasting and Vari- 
ety describing the character their 
audiences potential buyers. ‘‘See 
how much bigger our crowd Ar- 
chie admonishes Edith, referring 
the demographic dimensions the 
audience that watches All the 
Family. Laverne and 
Shirley ads which ran Variety last 
fall successively claimed ‘‘Domi- 
nance with Upper Income 
(October), with Higher 
Educated (November), 
and both House- 
holds with and ‘‘Domi- 
Youngsters’’ (December). 


ince market research reveals 
that percent all goods and 
services are purchased the 
300 largest metropolitan areas 
adults between the ages eigh- 
teen and forty-nine, the networks 
and most advertisers are seeking 
programs that appeal audience 
which demographically urban 
suburban, affluent, 
young. the past, there was 
kind democratic one-man, one- 
vote said CBS Broadcast 
Group research director Jay Elias- 
berg 1971, speaking the chang- 
ing effect viewer preferences 
programming. we’re saying 
that some people are more equal 
than others, demographic basis: 
they buy more, they vote 
The task American commercial 
television, then, create elec- 
tronically synthesized marketplace 
which the ideal consuming popu- 
lace brought together with the na- 
tion’s largest purveyors consumer 
goods and services. Obviously, only 
the very largest corporations can 
afford purchase network advertis- 
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ing time, and only persons with 
certain level discretionary income 
can afford purchase enough the 
advertised goods make the adver- 
tisers’ efforts worthwhile. This, 
turn, means that the scores mil- 
lions viewers who have little dis- 
cretionary income and the 400,000 
incorporated American businesses 
which can’t afford network time 
have little voice contemporary 
American television. This situation 
would disturbing even televi- 
sion were free, popular belief has 
it; but the irony that the medium 
subsidized every viewer 
daily and nightly basis. 


Something for nothing? 


Not long ago, well-mannered tele- 
phone solicitor invited wife and 
set Boulevard, where pilots for tele- 
vision series and commercials are 
market-tested, for some en- 
tertainment. The caller implied that 
the ‘‘free gifts and dis- 


tributed the end the evening 
would compensation for our time. 

Waiting line the night the 
screening, noticed that our 408 
fellow previewers seemed com- 
prise remarkably homogeneous 
group. All were white, well-dressed, 
and relatively youthful; and subse- 
quently learned that Audience Stud- 
ies Incorporated, the market re- 
search firm which owns Preview 
House, recruits selectively that 
each night’s audience will represent 
distinct demographic test market. 
Inside the theater, surrendered 
our invitations and were asked fill 
out number mimeographed 
questionnaires meant elicit demo- 
graphic data and our entertainment 
preferences, brand loyalties, and 
habits consumption. Finished 
last, were marched into audi- 
torium where professional actor 
explained our mission. 

The arm every seat Preview 
House wired with electronic 


told us. consists module, 
which fits into the palm one hand, 
surmounted metered dial, 
which controlled with the other. 
The dial has 360° calibration from 
register our reactions what 
were about see. computer the 
back the auditorium would record 
and tabulate the responses. 

The program that night included 
the rough cut episode from Op- 
eration Petticoat and two animated 
shorts, interspersed, televi- 
sion, with commercials for new, na- 
tionally branded products. After 
each projection the lights came on, 
and were asked fill out ques- 
tionnaires which tested our response 
what had just seen. few 
were ten pages long and required 
some effort complete, but the an- 
nouncer kept assuring that filling 
them out was prerequisite the dis- 
tribution the free gifts and prizes. 

continued 
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the end the evening, pe- 
riod corresponding roughly prime 
time, wife and had spent more 
time supplying market data the 
proprietors Preview House than 
had spent watching the ‘‘free en- 
which had brought 
there. began suspect that had 
been exploited; the gifts were dis- 
tributed, became certain it. 
There were four them, all prod- 
ucts from the test commercials: 
six-box case soap powder, as- 
sortment cheese snacks, box 
felt-tipped pens, and month’s sup- 
ply dry-spray deodorant. 

had just wasted three hours 
that one would have paid see. 
had spent the time producing some- 
thing saleable for the owners Pre- 
view House and had let growing 
irritation soothed the promise 
getting something for nothing 
the end. later learned that Audi- 
ence Studies charges its clients be- 
tween $2,500 and $5,000 per pilot—on 
our night the take must have been 
least $17,000.) Worse, had volun- 
tarily spent own money gaso- 
line, parking, and babysitter or- 
der put myself this position. 

felt cheated and full self-con- 
tempt, but when noticed the be- 
mused smiles the faces the au- 
dience around me, couldn’t help 
but admire the mastery the decep- 
tion. And realized then that the 
whole Preview House episode was 
paradigm for the experience 
American commercial television. 
are drawn the theater tele- 
vision the promise en- 
tertainment; once enter turn- 
ing our sets, usually find that 
the entertainment has quotation 
marks around it, too. Such our 
fascination with the medium that 
barely notice the shabbiness the 
experience—the barely adequate 
production values, the one-dimen- 
sional scripts and characterizations. 

give the networks our time 
the rate more than four hours 
day and they sell advertisers 
net profits millions dollars 
year. the end, are left very 
much the condition the Preview 
House audience: diverted but un- 
fulfilled, deceived but never quite 
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aware the deception. 


The time our lives 


Where these hours come from 
that percent spend with our 
sets on? And where they go? 

recent UNESCO study con- 
cluded that television has increased 
the amount time Americans spend 
with mass media percent, and 
that three-fourths the total now 
devoted TV. the same time, 
television has reduced the amount 
sleep per day thirteen minutes. 
has similarly reduced the time devot- 
social gatherings, radio listen- 
ing, magazine- and book-reading, 
film-going, conversation, household 
tasks, and religion. short, televi- 
sion has come dominate all our 
time—and thus all our experi- 
ence—not spent work sleep. 


networks sell that time 

advertising agencies 

profit. their profit-taking, 

the networks, well the 
stations, naturally pass the costs 
programming and overhead along 
the agencies. 

Advertising agencies buy audi- 
ence time from the networks be- 
half their clients order ex- 
pose particular groups consumers 
the commercial messages they 
have prepared. They receive com- 
mission based the cost this 
time, which they apply, turn, 
cover their expenses and produce 
profit. 

Finally, corporate advertisers en- 
gage the services advertising 
agencies produce and place com- 
mercials for their products before 
the appropriate television audiences. 
They then build the cost advertis- 
ing (which now includes the costs 
commercial production 
ment, the costs network program- 
ming, and the overhead both net- 
works and agencies) into the price 
the advertised goods and pass 
the consumer, who presum- 
ably buys the product, least 

So, when the consumer-viewer 
buys the products advertised tele- 
vision, she contributes the 
total subsidization the networks, 
the agencies, and the sponsors. 


effect, the national audience gives 
away what the networks provide 
the agencies huge net profit an- 
nually and what the agencies pro- 
cure for the sponsors huge net 
profit annually—its time. And this 
same audience then charged for 
what has lost the retail price 
goods and services. 

Television, then, not only robs 
our time, but makes foot the 
bill for every aspect the theft. 
Through this medium advertisers not 
only command our leisure time 
our homes night, but they sell 
back the shopping malls 
the weekends profit. 

Except that can’t really buy 
back. Like American Indians trading 
their land the colonists for trin- 
kets, are selling off our most pre- 
cious and nonrenewable resource— 
the time our lives—for handful 
electronic gimcracks and colored 
beads. 

But there’s more—one last cruel 
twist the electronic shell game 
call free television. It’s that dirty lit- 
tle secret the American product 
environment called planned obsoles- 
cence, where are the product. 
Because the product life audi- 
ence finite, less than that 
automobile. And, like automo- 
biles, audiences depreciate rapidly 
with age until they longer have 
market value. And that’s television’s 
final joke all: that, grow 
older, must eventually enter that 
land shades where consumerism 
becomes rather slow-pulsed affair 
purchasing food, medical care, 
and occasional patent remedy. 
Only now, since are longer 
possession our youth and its 
worldly appetites, does the attention 
American advertising and Ameri- 
can television finally desert us. 

Then, perhaps, when the time 
short, will find that have giv- 
the tube the best years our 
lives, bought the products, and got- 
ten little return but certification 
our own obsolescence. Then, per- 
haps, will forced confront 
the cruelest indignity all: that hav- 
ing stolen the time our lives, 
American television casts the 
rubbish heap when there’s nothing 
left steal. 
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Raw deal 


FDR and the Press 
Graham White. University 
Chicago Press. 186 pp. $13.95 


RICHARD STROUT 


this small volume, Graham 
White, lecturer American histo- 
the University Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, examines Franklin Roose- 
velt’s stormy and complicated rela- 
tions with the press during the thir- 
teen years his presidency. F.D.R. 
was generally admired reporters 
covering the White House, but, de- 
spite his public popularity, most 
newspapers opposed him all four 
times was elected. White con- 
tends that while Roosevelt was any- 
thing but popular with newspaper 
owners, the president nevertheless 
consistently exaggerated the extent 
their opposition. did this, 
White argues, because had cast 
newspapers the role 
defenders economic priv- 
ilege and himself 
champion popular rule. 
Having myself attended nearly all 
President Roosevelt’s press con- 
ferences—and there were 998 thir- 
teen find White’s book fas- 
cinating, yet frustrating well. For 
one thing, doesn’t pay close at- 
tention how skillfully F.D.R. ma- 
nipulated reporters. Although his 
press conferences many ways 
were more open than those earlier 
presidents, set restrictive ground 
rules about attribution and the use 
quotations. The transcripts al- 
most all F.D.R.’s press confer- 
ences remained unreleased until af- 


Richard Strout The New Republic’s 
TRB and correspondent for The Chris- 
tian Science Monitor Washington. 
collection his columns, TRB: Views 
and Perspectives the Presidency, will 
published Macmillan October. 


ter his death. What more, giving 
the bare details F.D.R.’s en- 
counters with the press, White again 
and again leaves out the color and 
the accompanying drama social 
revolution followed world war. 
The absence color and context 
some instances distorts the picture; 
like hearing blind man describe 
sunrise. 

All which gives perfect 
ollection typical press confer- 
ence. Remember that Coolidge in- 
vented the irritating House 
that Harding gave 
direct quotations after having 
caused diplomatic flap blowing 
his lines press briefing during the 
naval arms conference; and that the 
unfortunate Hoover, who started 
out well with the press, ended the 
silence mutual distrust. 

Very well, now here buoyant 
F.D.R., who tells the nation that 
has nothing fear but fear itself. 
are assembled the anteroom 
outside the Oval Office waiting for 
more the Niagara-like flow 
news. The signal comes when Pat 
McKenna claps his hands. surge 
in. There, behind the big flat-topped 
desk crowded with totems and mas- 
cots sits F.D.R., with Gus Gen- 
berich and couple Secret Ser- 
vice men behind him, Marvin 
tyre grinning from the back 
the room, male stenographer and 
perhaps Hand, his per- 
sonal secretary, seated near the 
desk, and couple 
perched the sills the big French 
windows. Newsmen stand. News- 
reel cameramen come and out. 
There are men, thank heaven: 

There are about hundred 
troop in. F.D.R. can’t see all the 
faces but chats with those front. 
You see his head thrown back 
characteristic laugh. are packed 


Wide World 


tight. know because years later 
scene like this, for the first and 
only time life, fainted. was 
going off wartime and the quaran- 
tine people gave all shots 
once. the pressure the crowd 
never hit the floor, but woke em- 
barrassed the sofa outside.) 

Pat McKenna: ‘‘They’re all 

F.D.R.: what’s the news 

Voice the left: what 
came find out. want hot 

F.D.R.: that you, Fred? [Fred 
Storm, United Fred, you’re 
getting too big. There are three peo- 
ple trying see around you. Here, 
take this chair. It’s yours from now 
on. that 

approval; one voice 
cries, U.P. shouldn’t hire such 
big 

From then on, Storm always had 
special seat before F.D.R.’s desk; 
was another the rules. There are 


Roosevelt’s first press 


q 


questions from left, right, and cen- 
ter, with F.D.R. enjoying himself. 
The session ends when the senior 
wire-service man, Merriman Smith, 
after half hour, suddenly yells, 
you, Mr. and 
dashes for the exit. 

lot what happened the 
New Deal between F.D.R. and the 
press astonishes Australian Graham 
White. can’t help feeling that some 
his difficulty self-made. White 
offers statistics show that the 
whole the press treated Roosevelt 
reasonably well, even though most 
newspapers opposed him election 
time, and can’t understand the 
president’s constant carping it. 
How could F.D.R. enjoy his press 
conferences much, White won- 
ders, and still repeatedly tell report- 
ers, commiseratingly, ‘‘I know how 
is; you don’t mean what you say 
about me; you have write what 
the publishers tell you 

The hostility between Roosevelt 
and the press lot less puzzling 
than sounds. First all, doubt 
about it, F.D.R., the Hudson River 
squire, was conducting revolution, 
and powerful elements hated him 
and charged him with seeking dic- 


conference president, March 1933 


tatorship, probably with Communist 
aid. And was devious, not always 
reliable, with ability divide and 
rule: second-rate intellect but 
first-rate personality, Oliver Wen- 
dell Holmes described him. Let 
added, too, that the American press 
during the Roosevelt years did not 
reflect popular sentiment; too many 
newspapers (but not their reporters) 
aligned themselves with the Tories. 
Some powerful publishers, such 
William Randolph Hearst, Colonel 
Robert McCormick the Chica- 
Tribune, and Captain Joseph Pat- 
terson the New York Daily News, 
were outrageous. August 1935, 
for example, Hearst editors learned 
that wanted them 
substitute the words ‘‘Raw 
for And Hearst at- 
tack the W.P.A. New York 
was headed TAXPAYERS FEED 20,000 
REDS RELIEF ROLLS. Colonel 
McCormick, for his part, saw 
that the Tribune, for more than 
week during the 1936 campaign, al- 
luded only once President Roose- 
velt its front page. McCormick 
was imaginative, too, when 
headlined story about unedifying 
practices two Wisconsin cities 
ROOSEVELT AREA WISCONSIN 
HOTBED VICE. With enemies like 
that, who needs friends? 

White attributes 


vocative criticism the press 


analysis American politics Roose- 
velt reviewed 1925, Claude Bow- 
ers’s Jefferson and Hamilton. Bow- 
ers argued what Roosevelt some 
degree already believed, that Demo- 
crats were the party Jefferson, the 
Republicans Hamilton. was 
the misfortune the American 
Franklin Roosevelt into the role 
collaborator with the forces hostile 
the democratic control Ameri- 
its people.”’ 

This all scholarly enough and 
students can debate it, but for re- 
porters and politicians, the fact 
that opposition the press was 
Roosevelt asset. loved it. Fur- 
ther, White shows, worked 
hard get his way with reporters 
monitoring their stories, letting them 


know where felt they went 
wrong, and urging them the next 
time around write the story bet- 
ter—that is, more the way Roosevelt 
wanted it. this sounds more like 
politics than the exercise Jeffer- 
sonian ideals, probably was. 

Ah, me, have much fun 
nowadays? You can hardly tell the 
parties apart, let alone the candi- 
dates. White has written book that 
rather humorless and full self- 
made problems. closes with this 
from Merriman Smith: ‘‘Mr. Roose- 
velt was good and knew it. 
was superbly confident that was 
the best political strategist known 
American history. knew for 
fact that could outguess and out- 
maneuver his opponents. And 
did, time and 

White adds: ‘‘The press Ameri- 
was Would that 
White had paid more attention 
just how Roosevelt did it. 


The perils politics 


Something Guard: The Stormy Life 
the National Guardian 1948-1967 
Cedric Belfrage and James Aronson. 
Columbia University Press. 362 pp. 
$19.95 


Concerned about the Planet: 

The Reporter Magazine and American 
Liberalism 1949-1968 

Martin Doudna. Greenwood Press. 
197 pp. $14.95 


CAREY McWILLIAMS 


The weekly radical newspaper the 
National Guardian and The Report- 
er, biweekly liberal magazine, 
were both born postwar hopes for 
significant political change the 
United States; both suffered from 
domestic political upheavals 
caused the Vietnam War. The 
histories these two journals 
are engrossing and valuable 
for what they tell about the diffi- 
culties and rewards publishing 


Carey McWilliams was editor The 
Nation for more than twenty years, until 
1975. His political memoir, The Educa- 
tion Carey McWilliams, was recently 
published Simon Schuster. 
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during twenty the most tumultu- 
ous years American politics. 

The first issue the National 
Guardian appeared October 1948. 
Until April 1967, James Aronson and 
Cedric Belfrage, two the original 
triumvirate that had founded the 
radical weekly, were its editors. 
(The third, John McManus, who 
ran the business side the paper, 
died 1962.) Those years witnessed 
the most savage political infighting 
the Cold War, which began with 
the dropping the atomic bombs 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki and finally 
tapered off with Nixon’s departure 
from the White House and the with- 
drawal the last U.S. troops from 
Vietnam. Something Guard the 
story Belfrage and Aronson’s edi- 
torship, told alternating sections 
each them—an awkward ar- 
rangement they chose apparently be- 
cause Belfrage, who English, was 
deported from the U.S. 1955 
now lives Mexico, while Aronson 
remains New York. 

The Guardian was established, 
Aronson’s words, demonstrate 
the American public that was re- 
spectable, without quotation marks, 
the finest American tradition, 
radical—and that included the 
right communist with low- 
er-case upper-case was 
their firm belief that the country was 
sorely need radical political 
party the left—that is, indepen- 
dent socialist party movement. 
They had illusions about ‘‘work- 
ing from the Democratic 
party. They were convinced that 
only radical national publication 
could bring together the diverse and 
often warring elements the left. 
their view, such paper should, 
through its reporting, provide facts 
for radicals fight with and positive 
commentary aimed closing, rather 
than widening, breaches the left. 
must not concentrate, then, the 
merits demerits particular rev- 
olutionary theories applied, for 
example, the U.S.S.R., but rather 
their credit, the editors 
adhered this basic conception 


with remarkable consistency, cour- 
age, and integrity politically par- 
lous and mephitic time. 

This policy was bound create 
enemies the left well the 
right and center. The audience they 
set out reach, radicals and pro- 
gressives all colorations, had be- 
gun fragment the time the first 
issue appeared. (Circulation peaked 
1950, just over 75,000.) Worse, 
the few groups that were able pre- 
serve semblance organization 
proved unreliable allies, often 
uncooperative not hostile; these 
included remnants the Progres- 
sive and Communist parties. Both 
editors were hauled before the in- 
quisitorial committees and worked 
over with vengeance, after which 
Belfrage was deported undesir- 
able alien. During the politically ex- 
plosive 1960s, the paper’s younger 
staff members insisted that the paper 
aimed specifically the 
Belfrage and Aronson, seen 
the paper relics the discredited 
Left,’’ believed they had 
choice but resign, which they did. 
(The paper continues today the 
Guardian.) 


here were those who thought 
the National Guardian 
should have said more, and 
sooner, about the purge trials 
Eastern Europe and similar manifes- 
tations counterrevolutionary ten- 
dencies so-called revolutionary 
regimes. But the paper did report the 
facts, and retrospect cannot 
fairly accused slavishly following 
party line. 

Admittedly, the paper’s indepen- 
dent policy was difficult follow, 
and from time time misjudgments 
were made. But the National Guard- 
ian these years deserves high 
marks for its editorial stands and for 
its reporting host issues: the 
Hiss and Rosenberg cases; various 
racial prosecutions and frame-ups; 
and, course, the endless harass- 
ment political minorities. con- 
sistently defended the First and 
Fifth Amendments and covered the 
domestic witch-hunts all their 
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glittering the photograph, because 
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But until now, gold-plating had 
always been messy and imprecise 


process. There had been way 
control accurately. way avoid 
depositing excess gold the places 
was intended go. And the 
places 
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with Bell Labs, designed totally 
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manifold forms; was critical the 
and C.I.A. when those insti- 
tutions were sacrosanct; publish- 
ing his articles when one else 
would, provided forum for Dr. 
W.E.B. DuBois when that great man 
sorely needed one. was also 
early and consistent critic Ameri- 
can policy Korea and Vietnam 
and this country’s disastrously 
mistaken China policy. 

Why did the general press fail 
come the paper’s defense when 
was being savaged the inquisitori- 
committees Congress? Actual- 
ly, some cases, the press joined 
the attack against the paper. The 
press defended James Wechsler, 
editor the New York Post, when 
was brought before the McCarthy 
committee and, most reluctantly 
and under great pressure, named 
names. But weren’t Aronson and 
Belfrage also editors? True, they 
chose rely the Fifth Amend- 
ment. But since when did silence im- 
ply guilt? Besides, there could 
question that they were being ha- 
rassed because the paper they edited 
had taken positions outside the Cold 
War consensus. When Belfrage was 
being held for deportation, The New 
York Times finally published, with 
deletions, letter Aronson had writ- 
ten calling attention the facts and 
protesting the refusal admit Bel- 
frage bail. 

few publications did speak out 
defense the National Guardian 
and its editors: The Nation, 
Stone’s Weekly, Monthly Review, 
and, its credit, the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, and also, course, Jess 
Gitt’s York Gazette, for which Bel- 
frage and Aronson had worked be- 
fore starting the Guardian. But 
and large the record shameful. 
The failure speak out may at- 
tributed several causes. the 
first place, should remembered 
that the nation’s press was solidly 
behind the witch-hunt. Just only 
handful newspapers contributed 
much the exposure the Water- 
gate scandal and the attempted cov- 
er-up, only very few were even 
critical McCarthy’s methods. 
Then, too, some the few papers 
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that were mildly critical the inqui- 
sition its early phases soon found 
themselves the defensive. They 
had their own problems worry 
about. CBS was 
Winston 
that the 1930s had been Com- 
munist Party member. Blacklisting 
agencies were quite successful in- 
ducing sponsors withdraw net- 
work advertising, which kept the net- 
works, CBS included, silent for 
long time. 


New York Times felt 
admissions 
made certain its report- 
ers. Those who did not 
with their inquisitors were summari- 
fired. There were not many such 
cases, but there were enough 
make record which the paper 
cannot proud. Also, the papers 
that might have been expected 
take the lead defending the Na- 
tional Guardian’s right publish its 
views were silent, not because they 
were craven, but because they dis- 
approved the National Guardian. 
They did not want associated: 
with its views publicly defending 
its right express them. But—let’s 
face it—this was best feeble ex- 
cuse, especially from the loudest 
champions the First Amendment. 
There are different lessons 
learned from Martin Doudna’s 
excellent history The Reporter, 
political publication quite another 
stripe from the National Guardian. 
Concerned About the Planet ex- 
cellent scholarly study. judi- 
cious, carefully researched, elabo- 
rately documented, with shrewd and 
interesting insights into the views 
and character its founder, editor, 
and publisher, Max Ascoli, who died 
pages, Ascoli was man many 
contradictions. Deeply religious, 
was Jewish refugee from Italian 
fascism who could fairly de- 
scribed devout Catholic. 
scholar, had passion for jour- 
nalism. European liberal the 
Croce school, was not-always- 
loyal member the Republican 
Party. 


scholar, Ascoli had worked 
out some sound abstract ideas: 
freedom, fascism 
hell endured for the sake sham 
heaven. Fascism hell for the hell 
it’’), the limitations politics, 
and the relation moral values 
political judgments. But his 
cal judgments were often erratic. 
Initially supported Eisenhower, 
but September 1952 switched 
Stevenson. greatly admired 
Johnson (and intensely disliked Ken- 
nedy), but felt personally betrayed 
when Johnson bowed out 1968, 
thereby undercutting support for the 
Vietnam War, which Ascoli consist- 
ently supported. 

diverse opinion The Reporter 
but always had the last word, which 
was logical, for thought the 
magazine his property: started 
it, ran it, owned it, and the 
end did not hesitate administer 
bered—and will be—it will 
publisher-editor The Reporter. 

Doudna’s book important 
two counts: first instructive 
chapter the history journals 
opinion and, second, illuminat- 
ing reflection American liberalism 
the period from 1949 1968. Be- 
ing primarily about the 
(in the words the maga- 
zine’s logo), Ascoli was in- 
terested international issues and 
did not always see the connection 
between foreign and domestic 
affairs. showed scant interest, 
for example, the civil rights move- 
ment. And while The Reporter did 
attack McCarthyism, failed 
trace its impact foreign policy 
the manner which became insti- 
tutionalized and thus survived long 
after McCarthy’s death. (Ironically, 
although the magazine was consist- 
was nevertheless red- 
baited, much the annoyance its 
editor.) 

The story The Reporter has 
political significance which Doudna 
misses because initial errone- 
ous assumption. the outset 
writes that postwar liberalism was 
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The hustler 


Jesse Tarbox Beals 
Alexander Alland, Sr. 
Camera/Graphic Press Ltd. 192 pp. $25 


The uncommon career 
world’s Pictorial Journalist 
Her began 1888, when Jesse 
Tarbox Beals, then Canadian 
schoolmarm, won tin box camera 
premium for selling magazines. 
Over the next four decades, Beals 
covered prizefights, fires, celebrat- 
murder trial, and double sui- 
cide, and followed the Louisiana 


its heyday when the first issue the 
magazine appeared April 1949. 
But liberalism never recovered from 
the disastrous split that occurred 
its ranks the postwar period; Mary 
Sperling McAuliffe has minutely de- 
scribed the debacle that engulfed 
American liberalism the years 
from 1947 1954 her fine study 
Crisis the Left. was 
i.e., conservatism with 
emerged after 1948. Significantly, its 
heyday coincided almost exactly 
with the relatively brief life span 
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Buffalo pols pose for Beals (1903) 


Purchase Exposition balloon race 
from high. There were powerful 
images, too, Indian villages and ur- 
ban slums, the fragile beauty 
Greenwich Village; and portraits 
Taft and Coolidge, well Mark 
Twain. Blessed with free and ro- 
bust spirit and imagination 
match, Beals was good creating 
photo opportunities she was 
creating photos: she had that most 
necessary qualifications, she liked 
say, the hustle.”’ 

Her impulse record transcend- 


The Reporter, which Ascoli decided 
stop publishing April 1968, 
week after Johnson withdrew 
from the 1968 race. essence, cor- 
porate liberalism consisted ladling 
out funds for liberal domestic proj- 
ects part strategy mini- 
mize dissent the issues the 
Cold War. But Johnson’s ‘‘war 
ceased have much 
meaning for the poor after decid- 
escalate the Vietnam War 
1965. Predictably, Ascoli’s always 
ardent assumed 
more strident note from 1965 


her craft: flurry poems (as 
well child) testifies her affair 
with middle-aged recluse, and re- 
vealing diary received her thoughts 
life and work. These documents, 
together with press clips, appoint- 
ment books, other memorabilia, and 
interviews, underlie the appreciative 
narrative that forms the first part 
Alland’s book; generous sample 
her eclectic portfolio makes the 
rest. The result rare combination 
history, journalism, and utter 
charm. 


1968. But when the crack-up came, 
after the Tet offensive, 
was longer able 
keep the liberals quiescent. 

one point Doudna quotes from 
what describes uncannily 
prophetic editorial The Nation 
November 1920: ‘‘Whenever lib- 
eralism strikes hands with war in- 
evitably goes down. For war 
and liberalism lie down together 
anywhere, any time, with any ex- 
cuse, means only one thing—disas- 
ter Slight wonder, 
then, that the 1960s drew 
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close, end mean- 
ing corporate liberalism, was being 
widely proclaimed; the old-fash- 
ioned variety had been eclipsed with 
the start the Cold War. Ironically, 
Ascoli sensed what was happening 
after 1965, which doubt why 
decided, sole sovereign, sus- 
pend publication The Reporter, 
whose pages the limitations, vaga- 
ries, and contradictions corporate 
liberalism are forever enbalmed. 


Law justice 


Suffer the Children: The Story 

Thalidomide 

The Insight Team The Sunday 
Times London. The Viking Press. 
309 pp. $12.95 


ALFRED BALK 


Last November 30, when labor dis- 
pute prompted shutdown The 
Times and Sunday Times Lon- 


Alfred Balk, former editor edi- 
tor and publisher Atlas World Press 
Review. 


don—perhaps permanently, some 
feared—a pall descended over the 
international journalistic communi- 
ty. This book illustrates one reason 
why. Written the investigative In- 
sight Team The Sunday Times, 
grew out one the noteworthy 
crusades which have become Sun- 
day Times hallmark—a four-year 
investigation the fetus-deforming 
drug thalidomide that evolved into 
much more: campaign for equita- 
ble compensation for the drug’s Brit- 
ish victims, and reform British 
press law and legal practice. 

British law provides that litigation 
sub judice—beyond reporting and 
comment except for open court pro- 
ceedings. The result, this book at- 
tests, create closed preserve 
which the public interest can 
grossly abused. 

The Sunday Times, upon discov- 
ering that the Distillers Co., Ltd., 
which manufactured thalidomide 
Britain, was the brink pressur- 
ing victims’ families into scandal- 
ously inadequate 


one has observed the press 
well Herbert Gans...Must reading 
for anyone who cares about the 


“Adeep and penetrating look how 
news reported our 


e 


shows how impossible is, 
any system, have value-free 
journalism.” 

—NICHOLAS VON HOFFMANN, 
Quest ’79 

“Gans has deliberated much 
more deeply about this than 
have most his predecessors 
and offers what could become 
widely debated prescription 
for change.” 

—CHRIS WELLES, Esquire 


** Publishers Weekly 


the author The Urban Villagers 
and The Levittowners 


$12.95, now your bookstore 


ment, risked contempt court 
publicize the situation. Only the tip 
the iceberg could revealed— 
and that thanks the Sunday 
Times’s ingenious decision de-em- 
phasize the legal liability Distillers 
order stress ‘‘moral for 
the victims. Ultimately, the settle- 
ment for claimants was increased 
sevenfold. And this spring the Euro- 
pean Commission Human Rights 
upheld editor Harold Evans’s com- 
plaint that suppression the pa- 
per’s 1972 article thalidomide’s 
origins illegally infringed press free- 
dom. Nonetheless, the paper re- 
mains unable under British law 
print some its findings about ap- 
parent inadequacies drug-testing 
and licensing. 


packed, the book constitutes 

valuable archive not only 
for journalists but also for anti-trust 
and consumer advocates. Journalists 
might wish for more detail the pa- 
per’s tactics and strategy. The ori- 
gins the crusade—a thalidomide 
parent’s poignant story 1972 the 
London Daily Mail—are only broad- 
sketched, and for texts articles 
and court briefs and decisions one 
must turn short book. The Tha- 
lidomide Children and the Law, 
Report The Sunday Times, pub- 
lished 1973 Andre Deutsch, 
Ltd. But there are number fas- 
cinating revelations, including pub- 
lisher Rupert Murdoch’s secret role 
anti-Distillers poster campaign 
that had the unintended effect 
nearly toppling the Sunday Times 
from its legal tightrope. 

There also are important lessons 
for Americans, particularly for those 
who advocate restraints report- 
ing. One lesson, the authors point 
out, that British law con- 
tempt court, which made the tha- 
lidomide families secret sufferers for 
many years, would also have pre- 
vented the British press from doing, 
say, what The Washington Post did 
the Watergate scandal.... Once 
the five Watergate burglars had been 
charged, all press reporting the 
matter would have had cease.”’ 
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‘Aviation Week’ scoop 


THE REVIEW: 


Tom Gervasi’s catalog Aviation Week 
ironies May/June] omitted one 
the most striking. According Profes- 
sor Franz Schurmann, Aviation Week 
was alone reporting the earliest stage 
U.S. combat Indochina unfold- 
Laos mid-1964. Not only did the 
general press ignore the scoop, Schur- 
mann writes The Logic World Pow- 
er, but even the Pentagon Papers over- 
looked how early the U.S. had begun di- 
rect military participation. 

Schurmann supplies two remarkable 
quotations from the Aviation Week 
June 15, 1964: 


President Johnson has decided upon punch- 
for-punch military policy for Southeast Asia 
with the built-in safety valve not admitting 
such strikes the bombing last week 
the Red Pathet Lao headquarters and flak 
concentration the Plaine des Jarres eight 
USAF-North American F-100’s from Clark 
Field the Philippines. The strike came after 
Communist ground fire downed two air- 
craft over the same area. 


Now have the incredible spectacle eight 
USAF F-100 fighter-bombers making strike 
foreign soil—the first U.S. offensive mili- 
tary action since Korea—and the government 
trying suppress the news and keep from 
the American people. 


Since Schurmann’s newspaper citations 
for that period are limited The New 
York Times and People’s Daily (he 
speaks Chinese), one shouldn’t take 
faith his assumption that the Aviation 
Week report was completely ignored. 
Even so, the episode fascinating pro- 
logue U.S. coverage the war. 


PAUL SCHAFFER 
Statistics editor 
Energy User News 
New York 


THE REVIEW: 


One comment regard Tom Ger- 
vasi’s penetrating analysis Aviation 
Week’s role leading the media pack 
high technology stories and its relation- 
ship with the mass media: Aviation 
Week’s exclusive stories were the result 
carefully planted ‘‘leaks,’’ some 
our critics appear believe, then 
would not necessary employ staff 


forty experienced editors and deploy 
them from Brussels Tokyo. 


ROBERT HOTZ 
Editor and publisher 
Aviation Week 
Washington, D.C. 


Fairness doctrinaire 


THE REVIEW: 


Nicholas Johnson missed the point 
Steven Simmons’s The Fairness Doc- 
trine and the Media and 
wound grumbling about for the 
wrong reason. 

The trouble is, Nick Johnson has the 
kind bias that often accepted 
gospel the pages the Columbia 
Amendment independence for newspa- 
pers but fervently believes regulation 
for broadcasting. 

Simmons, the other hand, ap- 
proached the fairness doctrine 
young, open-minded former communica- 
tions lawyer. did rigorous study 
it, case case. interviewed judges, 
lawyers, and regulators. And wound 
evidence that the doctrine doesn’t 
work. produces regulatory chaos, in- 
hibits journalistic vigor, and provides 
visible compensatory benefits the pub- 
lic interest. 

valid criticism the Simmons 
book, though not the one you get from 
Johnson, that the author, having ex- 
posed the doctrine disaster, still 
argues (weakly, true) for retaining 
one two minor shreds it. 


BILL MONROE 
Executive producer 
Meet the Press 
NBC News 
Washington, D.C. 


Papal coverage 


THE REVIEW: 


Given three months, friend Moises 
Sandoval [‘‘All We, Like 
May/June] still confused about the 
pope’s visit Mexico and about the role 
daily journalism. 

Sandoval argues the pope never down- 
graded liberation theology because 


never mentioned name. What else 
was the pope discussing when warned 
Catholics practice their faith ‘‘without 
ever straying along twisted paths and 
dragging others with us’’ (Mexico City, 
January 27)? 

True, the pope’s early statements 
about liberation theology were lengthy 
and ambiguous, and were not delivered 
until deadline. the pope had been more 
clear, perhaps could have avoided 
phrases like ‘‘seemed which trouble 
Sandoval, but that the challenge for 
daily journalist—to report what avail- 
able and provide the best perspective 
possible. When the pope realized had 
been misled his staff and began ex- 
pressing the Christian correctness so- 
cial action clergy, reported that, 
too. 

Sandoval properly praises Alan Riding 
the Times’s Mexico City bureau for 
his fluency Spanish and his feel for 
Latin America. Yet Alan also believes 
the pope, his first days Mexico, 
out his way jump the pro- 
gressive element the church. 
sult, there was blatant, evident depres- 
sion among progressives and absolute 
delight among some the [national lead- 
I’m sorry this view conflicted 
with Sandoval’s hopes and dreams. 


GEORGE VECSEY 
Religion reporter 
The New York Times 


THE REVIEW: 


Moises Sandoval’s remarks regarding 
Newsweek’s coverage the pope 
Mexico were accurate, would indeed 
feel sheepish. fact, our Rome bureau 
chief taped the airborne pontiff’s re- 
marks liberation theology and re- 
ported them, using solely his files, 
sidebar our February story. also 
reported the pope’s negative allusions 
those aspects liberation theology 
which finds distasteful. There was 
that the following 
week’s story, other than what can di- 
rectly ascribed the pope himself. 

the February issue also re- 
ported why and when the pope changed 
his tune the liberation theme. did 
this because explicitly instructed 
stringer Penny Lernoux not merely re- 
peat the benign interpretations put the 
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pope’s CELAM pro-liberation 
experts Puebla, but dig facts, 
which she did. Thus, the strength 
her files, Newsweek—alone—reported 
that the pope himself rewrote key pas- 
sages his Oaxaca speech sup- 
port many the goals liberation the- 
ology without accepting the Marxist 
analyses most liberation theologians. 

The Times erred editorializing 
the pope’s trip before was over and, 
often the case when the Times’s top 
editors confront religion stories, they 
misjudged its meaning. But Sandoval 
errs, too, when asserts that the pope 
later endorsed liberation theology. 
the contrary, quoting Hans Urs von 
Balthasar, conservative European 
theologian, the pope merely co-opted the 
phrase make theological affirmation 
quite different from those the Latin 
liberation theologians. The press gen- 
eral erred assuming that the pope’s ac- 
ceptance rejection liberation theol- 
ogy was the major issue Puebla. San- 
doval compounds that error attempt- 
ing show that the pope really endorsed 
it. 


KENNETH WOODWARD 
Senior writer 

Newsweek 

New York 


Yue 


UNFINISHED BUSINESS 


Moises Sandoval replies: What troubled 
was not George Vecsey’s ‘‘seemed 
phrases, but the way his and other re- 
porters’ cautious assumptions inter- 
pretations were transformed certain- 
ties editorial and headline writers. 
Even more troubling was the failure 
give readers the new perspective when 
became apparent that those assumptions 
had not quite hit the mark. 

The issue not whether the pope came 
down hard progressives but that his 
criticisms did not add rejection 
liberation theology. discouraged par- 
tisan political activity clergy and reli- 
gious, but not the social commitment 
practiced the overwhelming majority 
Latin America’s priests, sisters, and 
laity. 

will concede Ken Woodward that 
argument can made that quoting 
von Balthasar the pope was not endors- 
ing liberation theology—but the light 
the pope’s Oaxaca speech and what 
John Paul went say his February 
audience Rome, don’t think the ar- 
gument holds up. 

But Woodward does waffle on, even 
now. February Newsweek report- 
that the pope ‘‘ignored the controver- 
sial theology liberation’’ and, the 


And tells you where you may 
able get the 
answers. 
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Public Relations Dept. 
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One State Farm 
Bloomington, 61701 
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Automobile Insurance Company 


Please send me a tree copy of your booklet So You're Thinking About Doing A Story On... 


same page, that John Paul rejected that 
theology. Now Woodward adds that 
the same report Newsweek said the pope 
supported many the goals liberation 
theology. Ignored, rejected, and support- 
the goals—all the same time. 


Star darting 


THE REVIEW: 


Well, see that I’ve been darted the 
prestigious [May/June], wit: 
the star one-minute vignette (for 
$1,000 fee) Mobil’s ‘Imagination’ 
campaign, the ‘Pulitzer-Prize winning 
newspaperman’ apparently failed im- 
agine what boosting the oil company’s 
credibility might his own.”’ 

doubt about it, your point well 
taken. The reason let myself get in- 
volved the thing was because 
thought was good way talk little 
bit about what good journalism all 
about. Truth tell, wasn’t aware that 
plug for Mobil would tacked onto the 
end, though that’s nobody’s fault but 
mine for not checking out advance. 

One bit additional information: 
rather than the money going me, what 
Mobil did was share among number 


How well your community protecting its citizens from these dangers? help 
reporters answer that question, State Farm has developed that 
provides story ideas involving topics related these threats life 
and property. You’re Thinking About Doing Story On... 


For your FREE copy, 


send the coupon below. 


STATE FARM 


INSURANCE 


the gives you the questions, not the answers. 
But does provide brief overview the problem. 
>» 


churches various denominations 


our community. JOE MURRAY 


Editor-publisher 
The Lufkin News 
Lufkin, Tex. 


Prizing business 


THE REVIEW: 


Journalism’s Glittering 
March/April], Chris Welles 
stated that the past five years more 
than half the winning stories our 
University Missouri competition have 
been critical business and that our 
judges tend less than 
judges some the other awards pro- 
grams. Your readers should know that 
our aim not encourage criticism 
business nor discourage such criticism 
when well founded and when 
serves enhance better understanding 
the business and economic process. 

for our judges, can assure you 
that number them would well 
home the category. 


WILLIAM McPHATTER 
Director 

Business Journalism Program 
University Missouri 
Columbia, Mo. 


Rhodesian war coverage 


THE REVIEW: 


Roger Morris’s the Race 
War Rhodesia’’ March/April) 
suffers too consistently from the sin 
omission considered definitive ac- 
count. Though Morris does not mention 
it, the impact the bush war black 
civilians element that most major 
media have attempted portray. 

Our admitted lapses are often due, not 
would have it, but the very practical 
difficulties raised the guerrilla organi- 
zations and their hosts, the Zambian and 
Mozambique governments. this dan- 
gerous conflict the journalist can some- 
times rely Rhodesian security-force 
escort, knowing how that will color the 
version events hears; carry 
personal weapon for self-defense, there- 
arousing understandable suspicion, 
reticence, dissembling among poten- 
tial sources. can proceed alone and 
unarmed, taking his chances against 
sniper and land mine. 

Foreign correspondents Rhodesia 
employ all three techniques, but are 
none too happy with any them. 

TOM ACKERMAN 
Correspondent 


NBC News 
Johannesburg, South Africa 
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TO THE REVIEW: 


dart the Columbia Jour- 
nalism Review for not check- 
ing out the facts the firing 
assistant copy desk 
chief for running photo 
dealership and Lau- 
May/June]. The 
facts are: January The 
News-Times published sto- 
lemon autos. The following 
day, some auto dealers com- 
plained, saying did not 
report that there organ- 
ization the state that han- 
lemon complaints. 

lished story what the or- 
ganization, AUTOCAP, had 
accomplished. Among other 
things, reported that the 
seven-member pan- 
had split about 50-50 between consum- 
ers and dealers resolving complaints. 

Our publisher subsequently met with 
local dealers and said would continue 
news and feature stories the in- 
dustry but that the stories would bal- 
anced. Isn’t that expected any story? 

February 18, the editor who was 
subsequently fired published the picture 
whose caption failed include that bal- 
ance: the dealer’s side the story. The 
sign the picketer carried, incidentally, 
was libelous its face, believe. The 
next morning, the publisher, acting 
his own, ordered the editor fired. 

True, the incident occurred sensi- 
tive time when the publisher had assured 
the auto dealers that personally 
vouched for the balance and integrity 
the news columns. have that pledge 
that any would have given violated 
editor who did not hew the ba- 
sics journalism unforgivable. 

FREDE 
Managing editor 
The News-Times 
Danbury, Conn. 
THE REVIEW: 
May set the record straight? cor- 
rect state that the termination was 
based gross lapse judgment. 
However, and not your story implied, 
did not relate effort soothe 
boycotting automotive advertisers. 

Termination was based upon three 
factors. One, failure get both sides 
the story for publication. Two, the po- 
tentially libelous nature the photo. 


Three, failure initiate ac- 
tion follow the sto- 
ry. Also, the individual had 
been reassigned previously 
due poor judgment. 

You might interested 
knowing that there union 
organizational effort under- 
way the newsroom The 
News-Times. Your 
similar nature stories 
relating the termination 
the assistant copy desk chief 
which have appeared oth- 
publications. would ap- 
pear that such stories have 
been planted organized 
effort discredit the man- 
agement The News-Times 
hopes generating more 
support for the union move- 
ment. RICHARD MYERS 

President and publisher 

The News-Times 

Danbury, Conn. 
The editors reply: The twelve-line cap- 
tion was, our judgment, both factual 
and adequate. for the fears libel: 
Community auto dealers are usually 
viewed the courts public figures 
subject fair comment, which this ap- 
pears have been. Significantly, the 
photo ran immediately after Myers sent 
this memo his editor, Robert Bailyn, 
February 14, reporting recent meet- 
ing with the dealers: 


were making effort overcome 
bad feelings created the story and 
get the dealers back the newspaper. 

One suggestion made them has been 
adopted. was suggested that they were 
form dealer organization would help solve 
part the communications problem. 

that meeting they took the action form 
the new association. [Names officers 

Part their complaint has been that they 
receive little favorable publicity. They feel 
that they make many positive contribu- 
tions the communities which they serve. 
[Figures employment, sales, taxes, free 
services.] 

would appear that were successful 
meeting most their objections many deal- 
ers, although small way, are returning 
their advertising 

would like Bob Chuvala give priority 
doing Sunday piece which will cover the new 
dealer association. Bob can interview all three 
officers and get their feelings behind the for- 
mation the association and what the as- 


Four days later, Jerry Monaghan ran 
the photo and was fired. 


PATTERSON 
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15th Annual Competition 


Applications are now being accepted 
from residents the U.S. 
citizens abroad who are newspaper, 
magazine wire service 
cartoonists, photojournalists, editors 
freelance writers who have been 
working professionally journalists 
for the preceding five years longer. 

Fellowships cover travel and living 
expenses for one year, during which 
Fellows report their chosen sub- 
jects for the APF REPORTER. 

Deadline for filing applications— 
October 1979. Judging for 1980 
Fellowships will take place New 
York November. 

For applications and further infor- 
mation, write call: 


The Alicia Patterson Foundation 
122 East 42nd Street 
New York, 10017 
(212) 697-0868 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
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City State Zip 


MAIL Columbia Journalism Review 
200 Alton Place 
Marion, Ohio 43302 
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Three years $27 
amailing labe 
about service foreign subscriptions 
ora 
change address 
for change 
address 
to take effect 


REPORTS 


Public Service Broadcasting Future?” 
Stephen Hearst, Encounter, May 1979 


There will always England, yes, 
but will there always BBC? Not un- 
less that pillar public-service broad- 
casting patches some the cracks its 
foundations, judging from this confiden- 
tial internal memo the chairman 
BBC think tank. Hearst wrestles with 
variety problems, ranging from the 
drastic drop public satisfaction regis- 
tered the Audience Research Ther- 
mometer the malaise staff members 
who have transferred their loyalties from 
the BBC ethos some narrower con- 
cept professionalism. (Staff members 
longer say they work ‘‘for’’ the BBC, 
notes, but rather it.) 

Moving easily between philosophical 
reflections the nature public ser- 
vice broadcasting and practical recom- 
mendations for its survival, Hearst’s 
memorandum most notable for its hon- 
est emphasis the real possibility 
conflict between the BBC’s institutional 
interest and that the public good. 
fact, argues, may occasion 
necessary for the corporation regard 
its own interest secondary. For exam- 
ple, questions television’s complic- 
ity promoting violence and illiteracy, 
suggests, the BBC may have shoul- 
der the burden proving that harm 
has been done. 

also urges that producers less 
insulated from public accountability, 
that system checks and balances 
programming established, and that 
factional special pleading subordinat- 
community interests. refreshing 
tone they are substance, Hearst’s 
words carry implications that stretch far 
beyond the outreaches British telly. 


“Politicking the Press Corps: Just Like the 
Real Thing,” Mick Rood, The Washington 
Monthly, 1979 


What’s the difference between movie 
critic who accepts the hospitality the 
film industry and Washington corre- 
spondent who gets free parking Cap- 
itol lot, shops for bargains the Senate 
discount store, and writes his stories 
stationery and typewriters provided 
Congress? Not very much, the opinion 
Rood, who covers Capitol Hill for the 


States News Service and who was 
offended such press corps privileges 
that joined the recent race fill open 
seats the Standing Committee Cor- 
respondents. (The five-man committee, 
which runs the press galleries, repre- 
sents the 1,260 accredited newspaper re- 
porters covering Congress.) 

account his mi- 
crocosmic campaign experience 
hardly surprise political realists. There 
was the candidate who managed 
promise something just about every- 
body. There was the one who sent out 
mass mailing several hundred report- 
ers asking for their vote. There was the 
candidate who picked the 
block votes which the wire services 
traditionally deliver each other with 
Daley-like efficiency. There was the 
backlash against the prestigious Wash- 
ington Post. And, course, there was 
the bread-and-butter issue for most 
the candidates and their supporters: the 
protection space allocations the 
1980 Democratic and Republican presi- 
dential nominating conventions. Clearly, 
concludes sadder-but-wiser Rood, the 
press-perks issue could not hope com- 
pete. Apparently the politics made 
strange all. 


“Report the Twentieth Century Fund Task 
Force Televised Presidential Debates,” 
1979 


Whatever else the presidential television 
debates may may not accomplish, 
their power grab the public’s attention 
has been demonstrated—and that alone 
enough for the Twentieth Century 
Fund’s task force, which proposes that 
the debates become regular feature 
presidential campaigns. Confident that 
the consequences refusing partici- 
pate will put sufficient pressure even 
the shiest candidates, the committee 
stops short recommending that the de- 
bates made mandatory and concen- 
trates instead the more practical as- 
pects how they are organized 
and produced. 

The committee would like see one 
vice-presidential and four presidential 
debates, the last scheduled later than 
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one week before the general election. 
would like see them sponsored 
nonprofit, nonpartisan voter-education 
group such the League Women 
Voters, with funding coming from cor- 


porations, unions, and foundations. 


would very definitely not like see the 
debates managed the networks, fear- 
ing undue influence the electoral 
process, particularly when comes 
deciding which third-party candidates 
should included. Agonizing over the 
problem accommodating 
contenders who are not major-par- 
candidates, the committee concludes 
that criteria for these critical choices are 
impossible fix advance, and leaves 
the appropriate time. More specific rec- 
ommendations: variety flexible for- 
mats; balanced panei interrogators 
that would include some non-journalists; 
studio audience. 

enthusiastic addendum, produc- 
Norman Lear, task force member, 
tosses direct challenge broadcasters: 
why, asks, must the engaging drama 
the presidential debates confined 
that quadrennial event? ‘‘The average 
get from Monday Friday. Leadership 
owes them more than the dry, passion- 
less presentation such public affairs 
programs ‘Meet the Press’ and ‘Issues 
and The right format, 
goes on, regularly incorporating good 
showmanship, head-on confrontations, 
and passionate partisanship, could pro- 
duce the kind audience involvement 
that would challenge the intellect, stir 
the emotions, and illuminate the issues. 
And the ratings, promises, wouldn’t 
bad, either. 


How Find Information About Compa- 
nies, edited Donna Jablonski, Wash- 
ington Researchers, 


For ferreting out the complaints filed 
about company Ohio, the landhold- 
ings firm Detroit, the fees paid for 
fundraising organization Dallas, 
the building-inspection reports plant 
New Jersey—or anything else about 
companies which lies buried govern- 
ment and industry records—journalists 
will find this do-it-yourself book in- 
valuable source guide. The 300-page 
oversized paperback will tell you which 
documents are available, what they will 
(or some cases won’t) tell you, and 
how succeed the business getting 
them without too much trying. 
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“Freedom, the Courts, and the Media,” 
Robert Bork, Floyd Abrams, Fred Graham, 
Anthony Lewis, Sander Vanocur, Scot 
Powe, Jr., and Abe Fortas, The Center Maga- 
zine, March/April 1979 


The next best thing having been 
among the distinguished company the 
William Douglas Convocation the 
State Individual Freedom last winter 
Washington read the report 
their deliberations the publication 
the Center for the Study Democratic 
Institutions, which arranged the event. 
Designed inquiry into the impact 
rights, the symposium dwelt the fed- 
eral criminal code, the intelligence func- 
tion, and, inevitably, the press. 

The text for discussion the media 
group was the dissent Justice Douglas 
making mandatory the disclosure re- 
porter’s confidential sources the infor- 
mation which bases his news sto- 
ry. The press has preferred position 
our constitutional scheme, not enable 
make money, not set newsmen 
apart favored class, but bring 
fulfillment the public’s right 
The wide-ranging discussion 
moves from Abrams’s reflections the 
Farber case, Vanocur’s views 
shield laws (‘‘All will give 
work the lawyers’’), Graham’s urg- 
ings that editors question the 
Powe’s reassuring remind- 
that the courts have consistently pro- 
tected the right publish. Perhaps the 
most provocative comments are those 
the opening statement Yale law 
professor Bork. 

this-is-for-your-own-good lecture, 
Bork first recommends Max Kampel- 
man’s piece press power Policy Re- 
view November/ 
December 1978), then goes admon- 
ish the press for claiming special privi- 
leges, which, argues, must inevitably 
lead licensing and regulation—‘‘some- 
thing like the fairness doctrine, spread 
over the press warns, too, 
against the culture alien- 
ation among journalists’’ and the adver- 
sary stance the press attacking the 
judiciary ‘‘on whom depends for pro- 
tections the First Amendment.’’ 
also criticizes apocalyptic rhetoric fol- 
lowing decisions unfavorable press in- 
terests. The fact is, offers Bork, that de- 
spite few ‘‘novel’’ cases, press free- 
dom being steadily expanded the 
courts. The press doubt will glad 
hear it. 


Want get LESS 
advertising the mail? 
MORE? The DMMA 
gives you choice! 


the DMMA? the 1,800 mem- 
ber companies comprising the Direct 
Mail/Marketing Association. Many the 
manufacturers, retailers, publishers and 
service companies you’ve come trust 
most over the years are among our 
members. 

And think you deserve choice, 
how what kind—of adver- 
tising you receive the mail. like 
get less, mail the top coupon. 
can’t stop all your mail, but see 
reduction the amount mail you 
receive soon. 

like receive more mail your 
areas interest —catalogs, free trial 
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able anywhere else mail the bottom cou- 
pon. Soon, start see more 
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you today! 
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sparkle its own. lasting value, 
because diamonds about carat and are rare. 
(The one shown here worth about $5,950.) 
the gift that makes rare and beautiful 
moment last lifetime. 
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Picnic and Seminar last week avoid hounding 


Man Booked for Wreckless Driving 


Tony Brown (left), authority black history and public host, 


Crisis Held Over Nuclear Plant 


Worcester (Mass.) Telegram 4/10/79 
Lovelady moved from Tex- 
Colorado, where died 
John Kennedy assassina- 


Sludge tion buffs. 


Montgomery (Md.) Journal 4/4/79 Chicago Sun-Times 1/23/79 


State-Times (Baton Rouge, La.) 5/5/79 


interviews James Ray, star “Roots: The Next Generation.” 
The Detroit News 4/30/79 


senior official 


The United States will urge the So- 
viet Union play more constructive 


push the Carter administration win public bringing peace southern Af- 


port New Mexico for new U.S.-Soviet Albuquerque the 
arms treaty scheduled for April che Convention Carter meets Soviet leader Leo- 


featured speaker. Albuquerque Journal 4/15/79 terday 


The official. speaking aboard Secre- 
tary State Cyrus Vance’s plane 
route from Madrid Washington, Washington Post 6/3/79 


Complaints about NBA referees growing ugly 


Chicago Sun-Times 5/23/79 


Sneak Attack Soviet Bloc Not Foreseen 


The Atlanta Journal 4/4/79 


Last Wednesday, Judge Taylor 


signed the order instructing the 


Corcoran nuke subcommittee college release 


formation. spokesperson from 
the school said President Brady 
has not yet received the or- 
der,and until dies, the college 
will not make decision 


El Paso Herald-Post 5/12/79 


The Daily Times (Ottawa, Ill.) 2/7/79 


customer pumping gas into 
her blue Oldsmobile Catalina 
the Redmond Jack Pot station 
late yesterday ended with bill 
$17.29 for 17.3 gallons. 


First edition 


customer pumping gas into 
her blue Pontiac Catalina the 
Redmond Jack Pot station late 
yesterday ended with bill 
$17.29 for 17.3 gallons. 


Second edition 


customer pumping gas into 
her blue Oldsmobile Cutlass at. the 
Redmond Jack Pot station late 
yesterday ended with bill 


$17.29 for 17.3 gallons. 
Third edition 


The Seattle Times 5/23/79 


Foreign Service wives aren’t taking lying down anymore 


The Spokesman Review (Spokane, Wash.) 5/20/79 
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What you 
see when you look 


depends your perspective. You might see source jobs. 

You might see source lumber, plywood, paper, packaging 
“need” products opposed “want” products. 

You might see ideal base for growth business, natural resource 
that, managed properly, renews itself perpetually. 

You might see splendid example artistry. 

When look tree, see all these things, and more. see 
our blood. Much what depends trees. take 
care ours. 

strive manage them way that reconciles your perspectives 
and ours, provide jobs, products, profits and splendor forever. 


succeed, everybody wins. You the worker, consumer, 
investor and citizen. And the employees and shareholders 
Boise Cascade. 


Reason enough try, don’t you think? 


Boise Cascade Corporation 
company worth looking at. 


he 


